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NE of the strangest stories in Kansas interurban annals con- 

cerns the Consolidated Street Railway of Cottonwood Falls 
and Strong City. This line rightfully laid claim to being one of 
Kansas’ first inter-town street railways. It was never an electric 
railway system; it was established as a horse-car line and survived 
more than three decades without substantial change. Then it 
proudly converted to a modern car line and collapsed within 18 
months! Consolidated was Kansas’ shortest interurban—two miles 
long,’ but it was steeped in Kansas history. 

In July, 1870, the Atchison & Topeka railroad reached Emporia 
20 miles to the east, in its push westward.? Immediately there 
was speculation as to which side of the Cottonwood river the new 
rail line would extend. The company was having difficulty in 
financing the westward extension,®? and time was running short 
in which to reach the western line of Kansas, to earn the grant 
of lands across the state. It was important that the line be extended 
to the Arkansas river as quickly as possible to get full benefit of the 
cattle business which was going northward to Abilene and the 
Kansas Pacific. 

For these reasons, the new rails were laid north of the river, and 
Cottonwood Falls, just south of the stream, lost out. Cottonwood 
Station was established in 1872,‘ just one and one-half miles north 
of Cottonwood Falls. The town which immediately began grow- 
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ing up around the station was in 1881 ° named Strong, after a presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe, and became popularly known as Strong City.® 

By late 1887 the Chicago, Kansas and Western line, which had 
been taken over by the Santa Fe, had completed its 150-mile 
northwest branch from Strong through Concordia, and on to 
Superior, Neb., with a subbranch running from Abilene to Salina." 
Strong City accordingly became an important junction for pas- 
sengers, mail, ard freight on the line. The need for transportation 
from the Strong City Santa Fe depot into downtown Cottonwood 
Falls grew as the railroad prospered. Citizens of the twin cities 
organized late in 1886, and obtained a charter for the operation of 
a horse-car interurban rail line to be known as the Consolidated 
Street Railway Company. The first board of directors included 
J. W. McWilliams, W. H. Holsinger, J. M. Tuttle, and W. P. Martin, 
all of Cottonwood Falls; together with C. J. Lantry, E. A. Hilde- 
brand, and Wit Adair, all of Strong City. The road was capitalized 
at $10,000, divided into $10 shares. It was announced that actual 
work on the line would commence as soon as the stock was sub- 
scribed. Chase county commissioners gave permission to the 
company to secure a right of way, as well as to use the steel 
bridge over the Cottonwood. 

On February 19, 1887,° a meeting of the stockholders was called 
to adopt bylaws. By that time nearly all of the stock had been 
subscribed and a preliminary survey of the right-of-way completed. 
On April 7 *° it was announced that 4,500 Arkansas white oak ties 
had been ordered, the ties measuring four and one-half feet long 
by six inches wide and four high, and costing $27.00 per hundred. 
By mid-April ™ grading was under way, and by June 2 workmen 
were laying ties. On July 28'* the newspaper announced that 
mules for the railway had been purchased and the drivers engaged. 
Finally, on August 20, the street cars arrived and on Monday, 
August 22, 1887, the road was in business.'* 

A large car-and-horse barn was built along the route just north 
of the river. The three-foot six-inch narrow gauge, lightweight 
86-pound rails ** ran down the center of Cottonwood’s main street, 
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called “Broadway.” Its route was from the courthouse square in 
Cottonwood Falls, three blocks north to the bridge, then diagonally 
two blocks before straightening out to head due north into Strong 
City on that town’s main street, called “Cottonwood Avenue.” At 
first the line stopped at the Santa Fe tracks. But by December 8, 
1887,)5 it had been continued north the remaining two blocks of 
the Strong City business district and up the next two blocks to 
the Catholic church. The total distance from courthouse to church 
measured two miles.'® 

The railway used horse power in the literal sense of the word. 
At first a single mule and later a single horse, wearing bridle, collar 
and abbreviated harness, was attached to a singletree by means 
of a pair of one-inch rope traces. The singletree in turn was 
hooked onto the front of the interurban car at two points. Leather 
lines were hitched from bridle to the edge of an overhead canopy 
at the front of the car. At the end of the two-mile run the mule 
or horse was unhitched from one end of the vehicle and rehitched 
at the opposite end. There was no turntable, no “Y,” no “V.” Only 
the horse turned around! 7 

The cozy-looking interurbans themselves, of which the company 
kept two in operation constantly, were of the all-metal street car 
variety with simple open platforms at each end, protected from the 
elements only by a canopy and a three-foot-high buckboard. A 
single stirrup-like steel step assisted the passengers at each of the 
four corners. The driver remained outside of the car proper, on 
the platform, either standing or sitting propped up on a high stool. 
This meant heavy clothing in the winter months, with overcoat, 
mittens and earmuffs as standard uniform. The horse was left to 
endure the elements as best he could. The five square windows on 
either side of the car gave vision to 12 passengers inside, all facing 
the middle of the car. However, standing room often permitted 
the car to double that capacity. In addition to “vision windows” 
there were ventilators in the roof. Also, two short vents in the 
roof were outlets for monkey-stove pipes used in the colder months. 

The 14-foot-long cars were mounted on four iron spoke wheels, 
and at each end of the car on the platform was a brake crank. This 
had a gear on the lower end which worked the steel brake shoes. 
The driver’s chief duty was not so much that of urging on the 
horse as of constantly loosening and tightening the brake to prevent 
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the car from rolling wild on a grade and injuring both horse and 
passengers.’® While most of the line was relatively flat, the two 
northernmost blocks were up a steep hill and the brake proved 
a valuable piece of equipment at that point. While these were 
midget cars compared with the regular electric interurbans of 
probably 50,000 pounds in weight, the horse cars did weigh several 
tons and represented surprisingly heavy vehicles to be pulled by 
single horses. The equipment was copied from that of steam rail- 
roads and consisted of well-oiled journals rolling on bearings at 
each of the four wheels.'® When it is considered that a man with 
a crowbar can move a standard railroad freight car, it is under- 
standable that a 1,000-pound horse could pull several tons of steel 
on the modest grades of the Consolidated line. Even so, the 
practice of pulling loaded cars with horses was considered inhu- 
mane by many and undoubtedly the lives of the Consolidated 
horses were shorter than the average.”° 

Signs on the car neatly proclaimed: “Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Co.” One later car bore the banner: “Main Street and Union 
Depot,” signifying that one of the chief values of the line was to 
transport steam train passengers to and from the Santa Fe station 
in Strong City.2!_ While the distance from the courthouse to the 
station was one and one-half miles and to the Catholic church two 
miles, a standard fare of five cents prevailed for men, women, and 
children, regardless of age and regardless of distance traveled.” 
There were no tickets, no tokens, just nickel-collecting by the driver 
as the passengers entered the car. 

The daily schedule began about seven o'clock each morning, 
seven days a week.** A half-hour schedule was maintained until 
dark by use of two cars. The car starting from the courthouse at 
noon would make its two-mile run to the Catholic church with 
frequent stops and would be ready to start the return trip at 12:30. 
The other car would leave the church at noon and would be back 
at the courthouse ready for its next northerly run at 12:30, the 
cars passing midway on a passing track. This half-hour daylight 
schedule was maintained almost without interruption for three 
decades. The horses and mules were required to pull the inter- 
urbans between five and six miles an hour to preserve this schedule 
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and it proved a satisfactory arrangement over the years, until the 
dawn of the auto age, when more speed was demanded. There 
were, of course, no reports of “hot boxes” suffered by the Consoli- 
dated in all its 30 years. 

While passenger revenue was almost the sole source of income, 
the line did have a contract with the United States government to 
haul mail from Strong City to the Cottonwood Falls post office. 
The mail pouches were carried inside the car whenever possible, 
but oftentimes were of necessity piled on the rear platform for the 
trip. Only personal baggage of passengers could be squeezed into 
the car, for which there was no charge.*® 

The Consolidated did not attempt to haul express or freight 
between the towns. Baggage drays, horse driven, could be hired.** 
One of these vehicles was the old Union Hotel hack with which was 
associated one of the illustrious names in Santa Fe railroad history, 
James E. Hurley. Hurley, who later became an outstanding gen- 
eral manager of the Santa Fe, came to Cottonwood Falls as a boy 
and at one time drove the hotel hack.?" 

In its horse-car days the Consolidated employed a maximum of 
ten men, possibly fewer.*® And as late as 1910 the company owned 
four cars and eight horses.2® There were always two drivers on 
duty during daylight hours, as well as attendants and helpers for 
the spare horses quartered in the car barn. One Cottonwood Falls 
man likes to recount the occasion decades ago when a local young- 
ster told him: “Mister, when I grow up I want to be a horse taker!” 
To which he replied: “Son, they'll string you up in Texas for 
taking horses.” The boy was undaunted, and explained: “But, 
Mister, you don’t understand. I mean taking a horse from the 
horse car into the barn and taking another horse out of the barn 
to the car.” %° 

Among the drivers remembered by residents of the towns were 
John Mailen, Billy Reifsnyder, Ed Gauvey, and Charley Fish.*! 
Although the company attempted to keep a strict schedule, there 
was one unidentified driver who was reluctant to leave the court- 
house or the church at the appointed half hour unless he had a 
passenger or two. He was the friendly type and would pile a few 
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youngsters into his car for a free ride if there were no paying pas- 
sengers. Citizens who remember say, “He got lonesome on that 
long drive by himself.” *? 

Many adults have humorous recollections of the little railroad. 
The wheels of the Consolidated were set rather close to the center 
of the car, making it somewhat precarious for passengers to con- 
gregate at one end. Some of the more mischievous boys of the 
towns would often clamber aboard, pay their fares, and when the 
car was in motion, suddenly move to the rear seats. This would tilt 
the little vehicle backward enough to make the front wheels leave 
the rails. The driver would protest and threaten, to little avail, and 
the citizenry were frequently treated to the spectacle of the Con- 
solidated being pulled along on two wheels by a surprised nag 
in front of an oath-hurling driver.** 

Train connections and matters of business gave the railway its 
chief lifeblood in nickels. But there were other occasions as well. 
Many families of Catholic faith lived in Cottonwood Falls, two 
miles or more from the church on the hill in Strong City.** Not 
only on Sunday but at various time in the week were church goers 
transported to services in the old stone edifice. As the towns de- 
veloped, Strong City became a center for road shows, plays, and 
other public entertainment, first in the old opera house, then, from 
1900 on, in the city auditorium, still standing two blocks south of 
the Catholic church. On these occasions, both Consolidated cars 
would pull in from Cottonwood Falls, loaded to the platforms with 
entertainment seekers. There were no headlights on the cars, but 
the drivers arranged kerosene lanterns on the sides to assist pas- 
sengers and to aid the horses in picking their way down the dark- 
ened street.*® 

Sundays sometimes provided another opportunity for service. 
In that era, before even the days of Sunday movies, young blades 
from Strong City would ride the horse cars over to Cottonwood 
Falls for dates. Then they would take their girls into the old stone 
courthouse where it was warm and cozy. That inevitably meant a 
climb to the lofty cupola for a breath-taking view of the town and 
countryside. However, woe be it if Cottonwood Falls swains 
caught up with them pursuing such social activities on foreign soil! 

$2. Ibid. 
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At times, it is said, they could net wait for the leisurely-moving 
interurban to take them home.** 

There are records of at least four major Cottonwood river floods 
during the horse-car days. The mammoth flood of 1908 covered 
the old steel bridge and the lowlands sufficiently to cut Cotton- 
wood Falls off from Strong City for days. In 1904, 1906, and 1908 
high water again interrupted service. In 1914 a new Marsh arch- 
type concrete bridge was built at a cost of $13,700.*" 

There are no recorded major wrecks, nor collisions of the cars 
with hacks, drays, or early-day autos. Notable was the fact that 
there was never a collision with a speeding Santa Fe passenger, 
baggage, or freight train at the Strong City crossing. Considering 
that the Santa Fe eventually stepped up its eight trains a day to 
well over 20 fast passenger trains through the crossing every 24 
hours, it is remarkable that some miscalculating horse-car driver 
didn’t get one of the old interurbans in their path. The cars had 
to cross five separate tracks, two of which were high-speed tracks 
of the main line, possibly 20 times a day. One safety factor was 
the Santa Fe’s installation of crossing bars after the passenger 
schedule had been increased past the 20-trains-per-day mark; they 
swung down and blocked the horse cars and other vehicles when- 
ever a main line train was approaching.** 

After the advent of motion pictures in the early 1910's, the horse 
cars became moving advertisements of the current or next cinema 
billing at local theaters in Strong City and Cottonwood Falls. Cars 
posing on the two Cottonwood river bridges in December, 1914 
[see cover picture this issue], contained banners indicating that 
patrons were admitted for a flat charge of five cents per head.*® 
One banner proclaimed: “Matinee Saturday, Gem Theatre, 2 reels, 
doors open 2:30, 5c.” Another announced: “The Trey O’ Hearts, 
Wednesdays, 2 shows, Doors open 7:15.” A third said: “The 
Master Key, Saturdays, Gem Theatre.” Another 1914 horse-car 
photo in downtown Strong City revealed a car-length banner di- 
recting would-be interurban riders to the “Bank Hotel” in Strong 
City.*° 

It was in late 1916 and early 1917 that progress could be no longer 
stayed and agitation grew for more modern transportation. The 

86, Interview with Douglas Coates, March, 1954, 

87. Chase County Leader, August 13, December 24, 1914. 
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Model T Ford was making its appearance in increasing numbers of | 
and speed was becoming more important in public transit. On for 
November 23, 1917, the Chase County Leader proudly announced: Ha 
The cars of the Consolidated Street Railway . . . probably the last Cot 
horse cars in the entire country have been taken off by the company who will 7 
now replace them with a motor car and more up-to-date equipment. For the 
. . . thirty years . . . the horse car line has made regular trips every dines 
half hour. . . . The track is now being widened and repaired. ‘ in] 
In November, 1917, John Mailen made the last run as driver of on 
a horse car and the twin-town horse interurban became history.*! " 
Although citizens of both towns had learned to love the old horse rea 
cars, the majority were jubilant. It meant no more manure on the sui 
streets, no more inhuman treatment of horses by exposure to the spe 
bitter winter weather, no more passengers jumping out of the car to the 
push it up the Strong City hill, no more slow speed transportation y 
between towns. To the company it meant no more buying and to: 
feeding oats and hay, no more watching over sick horses and pay- iter 
ing veterinarian’s bills, no more overstraining of their nags by over- is, 
loads of passengers. rai 
Prior to the start of motor service the company issued the follow- on 
ing instruction through the local press: , 
THE STREET CAR COMPANY GIVES NOTICE TO PATRONS Ud 
Patrons . . . must always be on the right side of the car, and on a 
crossing, and where there is a double crossing going either to the north or the 
south, must always be on the first crossing as there will be only one stop made 
on a double crossing. When packages are received by the car man, they 
must be paid for, as the motorman won’t have time to get off and hunt the to 
money, and the party who receives the package must either meet the car op 
or state on package where to leave it. This may be a little unhandy to start al 
with, but we must have some system or we won't make any time.*2 Ww 
January 22, 1918, was a great day in the two towns when the new a 
motor Car arrived on the street, started its gasoline motor, and began on 
its first run.** The single motor interurban continued to maintain th 
the original one-half hour schedule of the old horse cars. But it st 
ran twice as fast, so the company needed only one piece of equip- on 
ment. Mr. Davis of Wichita became the first motorman of the new 





interurban, with John Mailen and Sylvester Miller as helpers.“ On 
January 24, 1918, the Consolidated had its regular annual meeting 
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of the now motorized company in Strong City. Directors chosen 
for the year were W. C. Harvey, George W. Crum, and Walter 
Hassan, all of Strong City; George McNee and W. W. Austin of 
Cottonwood Falls, and H. L. Baker of LaCrosse.* 

The year 1918 soon revealed that motorized progress had played 
the stockholders a cruel trick. The car’s gasoline engine was ex- 
tremely noisy and there were numerous complaints from citizens 
in both towns. The company inaugurated a parcel-delivery service 
in an effort to drum up more revenue. 

The complaints were only annoying; the real appalling fact, 
realized after it was too late, was that the light 36-pound rails 
suitable for the slow-moving horse cars, would not stand the 
speeded-up schedule of the motor car. With disgusting regularity 
the new interurban jumped the track.** 

There were other troubles, and rumors that the company wanted 
to quit. On February 11, 1919, C. K. Cummins of Hutchinson vis- 
ited Cottonwood Falls to confer about improving the railway; that 
is, by refitting the entire two-mile line with new and much heavier 
rails that could withstand the speeded-up car operations.*7 Then 
on June 30, 1919, the Chase County Leader reported: 

The stockholders of the Consolidated have made application to the Public 
Utilities commission to discontinue business . . . because of its [the line’s] 
inability to longer be operated at a profit, and it is likely that the equipment 
will be disposed of and the two miles of track taken up. What was very likely 
the last car to make a trip occurred at 5:30 last Friday evening, June 27. 

On July 21 the Leader reported that permission had been granted 
to junk the line, and the Consolidated, which had already stopped 
operating, died an official death after 32 years of service, 30% as 
a horse-car interurban and a year and a half as a motorized car line. 
Walter Hassan, one of the directors, was granted permission to 
start a bus line between the two towns and by July 23 had a large 
new yellow-painted Reo bus in operation ** at a fare of 10 cents, 
the same price that had been charged by the motor car on the 
street railway. But that, too, died within a few years and today 
one must provide his own transportation between the cities. 

45. Chase County Leader, January 29, 1918. 

46. Interview with Clint Baldwin, January 16, 1954, 
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Immigrants or Invaders? A Document 


P. J. STAUDENRAUS 
I. IntrRopvucrTIon 


N SEPTEMBER, 1856, scores of Northern men converged at 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa, then the Western terminus of the Bur- 
lington railroad. Youthful Free-State partisans were launching 
an expedition to “Bleeding Kansas.” In all, 200 men and 20 wagons 
started for the territory, and they expected additional groups to 
join en route. During the last weeks of September and early Octo- 
ber the wagon train crept across Iowa and Nebraska. On October 
10, 1856, it entered Kansas. United States dragoons patrolling the 
territorial boundaries near Plymouth, Kansas territory, promptly 
halted, searched, and arrested the entire party on the grounds that 
it came to the restless territory as a military unit for warlike pur- 
poses. Only a month before, the territorial governor, John W. 
Geary, had outlawed armed bands of men as a step toward sup- 
pressing strife and turbulence in Kansas.! 

Leaders of the Free-State company, Shalor W. Eldridge, Samuel 
C. Pomeroy, John A. Perry, Robert Morrow, Richard Realf, and 
Edward Daniels, angrily protested the arrest. They argued that 
Governor Geary had specifically approved the entrance of bona 
fide immigrant parties, and they asserted that they were legitimate 
settlers seeking homes in the territory. The arresting army of- 
ficers disbelieved their statement, for they noted the absence of the 
usual complement of agricultural implements, household furniture, 
farm supplies, women, and children. A search of the wagons, 
despite the objections of the Free-State men, revealed a sizable 
cache of weapons and war supplies. Concealed in the wagons were 
36 Colt revolvers, ten Sharps rifles, 145 breech-loading muskets, 85 
percussion muskets, 115 bayonets, 63 sabres, 61 dragoon saddles, 
plus cartridges, powder, and one drum. Members of the wagon 
train conceded that they were organized as a military unit—for 
purposes, they said, of self-defence. They explained that this pre- 
caution resulted from reports of lawlessness in Kansas. At a hear- 
ing before Governor Geary near Topeka, Eldridge and his com- 
panions maintained that their party was a peaceful one. Geary 


> Loge is assistant professor of history at the University of Kansas City, 
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confiscated the munitions but released the men with a warning to 
disband at once. The Free-State men proceeded to Lawrence, 
entered the village in a dress parade carrying arms and flags not 
detected in the search, drew their wagons in a circle at the head 
of Massachusetts street on the banks of the Kaw river, and lit their 
camp fires for the last time. Next day, they dispersed.® 

The arrest and brief detention of the Free-State men occurred 
on the eve of the presidential election of 1856. In the following 
weeks the incident played a part in the Republican campaign to 
discredit the Democratic administration. Republican newspapers 
such as the Chicago Tribune and the New York Tribune promptly 
dramatized the arrest as an “outrage,” “atrocity,” “gigantic crime,” 
and “high-handed invasion of the constitutional rights of American 
citizens.” They pictured the Free-State men as peaceful settlers 
harrassed by rapacious army officers and double-dealing Demo- 
cratic politicians. Horace Greeley described the Free-State men 
as earnest, weary immigrants “robbed of all their property, except 
the clothes they stood in.” “Republican reader!” Greeley exclaimed, 
“Your money is paying for all this blood-thirsty wretchedness.” 4 
Only in later years did leading participants such as Shalor W. 
Eldridge and Robert Morrow admit that the wagon train was in- 
deed a military unit intentionally prepared for war-making in 
Kansas.° 

A letter written as the wagon train trekked across Iowa frankly 
states the military nature of the expedition. The author, Edward 
Daniels of Ripon, Wis., was one of the leaders of the ill-starred 
venture. The 28-year-old Daniels was formerly state geologist of 
Wisconsin and a loyal Republican. Born in Boston, Daniels grew 
up in western New York, attended Oberlin College, and as a young 
man found employment in Wisconsin as schoolteacher and mining 
engineer. His close friend, Horace White of Beloit, was an agent 
of the National Kansas Committee with offices in Chicago. In let- 
ters and conferences White warmed Daniels’ interest in marching 
to Kansas with expeditions organized and outfitted by the National 
Kansas Committee. Another close friend, Oscar Hugh LaGrange, 


2. For official reports by Governor Geary and the officers participating in the arrest, 
see ibid., pp. 583-586, 607-612. ee 

8. New York Daily Tribune, October 25, 1856. 

4. Ibid., October 21-25, = 29, 31, 1856. 

5. Robert Sener, “Emigration to Kansas in 1856,” Kansas Historical Collections 
v. 8, pp. 305, Shalor Wintben Eldridge, Recollections of Ee ay —_ in Kansas,” 
Publications of Rois State Historical Society, v. Re 110, 111; ot. illiam E. Connelley, 
Hist Kansas, State and People . Cheeze 0, 1928), v. 1, p. 552. Connelley 
insist t the authorities were deliberately b ‘and’ fawabiding citizens, 
coming to seek homes.” 
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A Ripon schoolteacher, accompanied Daniels on the trip to Kansas.* 

In his hastily scrawled account Daniels gave no hint that his 
company was an agricultural unit. He spoke of military matters: 
sentries, messes, officers, stacks of arms, and even a cannon which 
the company buried in a well-concealed grave near the Kansas- 
Nebraska border. Hurriedly but not without elements of literary 
grace he described the vicissitudes of military life. The mood and 
tone of the letter suggests a soldier writing to his worried family. 
As such, the letter could stand as a prototype for thousands of war- 
time letters written a few years later. 


Il. Tae Letrrer 
Osceoia,’? [Iowa,] Sep 26th 1856 


Dear MOTHER AND SISTER 


I write from my tent 10 o'clock at night. We are in the midst of 
Iowa pushing rapidly towards Kansas. Our journey has been ex- 
ceedingly pleasant thus far. The weather very fine, roads good, and 
every condition of travel pleasant. 

I sent back word to you by Mr. Bovay ® who went with us to 
Mount Pleasant. We have 200 in our Company many of the very 
best of men. We are divided into messes of 6 each. One mess 
in a tent. Hugh LaGrange is in my mess with 4 other fine fellows. 
We march about 25 miles per day and will be in Kansas if we have 
good success in about 12 days. We have good news from there of 
peace and quiet. We are very much disposed to rejoice at this 
for although prepared to fight we do not at all crave the opportunity. 
We have three artillery and 2 rifle companies and will be joined by 
other parties till our number reaches 500. 

We have just completed our military organization. Col. Eldridge 
is General, Gen. Pomeroy of Massachusetts and myself Adjutant 
Generals, Col. Perry of Rhode Island Colonel. 

For three days I have had the entire control of this great train 
of 20 wagons and 200 men. It is an immense burden and yesterday 
when Gens. Eldridge and Pomeroy arrived I was very glad to lay 
aside the responsibility and care of my position for a time. 


6. M —~g eatin, “Edward Daniels” and “Oscar Hag LeGe LaGunay, in “Dictionary 
Wisconsin B: ography project, State Historical Society Madison; Horace 
fwnite to Eaweel sete, | eloit, Wis., May 31, 1856 .— “Edward Daniels Papers,” State 
istorical Society of Wisconsin. 

7. The yee © ds is in the “Edward Daniels Papers,” ibid. Quoasie was a station on the 
“Lane Trail,” to William E. Connelley, “The Lane Trail,” Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. ‘13. 1.2 ‘Pp. 268 » Bee. On S waber 17, 1856, the TGticage Tribune noted that 
K from Wisconsin were passing through Chicago and intended to 
travel “the lowe Cay via Burlington.” 

8. Alvan Earle a CagSO-3508), 9 a leading 3 citizen of Ripon, Wis., .- an energetic 
Republican organizer.—See Samuel M. The Life of Aloan E. B ovay, Founder 
of the R Party in Ripon, Wis., Mark 3 20, ety (Ripon, Wis. {19571)~ pp. 2-17. 
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The people are very kind here; as we pass they bring us many 
little luxuries and bid us Godspeed. We get melons, squashes, 
pumpkins and occasionally a few peaches and sweet potatoes. I 
have never enjoyed my meals better. We have several very good 
cooks. We have had 3 oxen given us since we started and numer- 
able [?] chickens so we fare well for meat. 

To-day as I stood addressing the men from the top of a cannon 
wheel I had mounted as a rostrum a man came up and addressed 
me whom I used to know at Oberlin. A very strange meeting [I] 
tho’t. The boys are all asleep and no sound is heard save the 
stamping [of] the horses and the measured tread of the guards as 
they pass by my tent. I am sitting upon the ground writing upon 
a cartridge box and leaning against a stack of guns. We have had 
a fine meeting this evening in the open air which is warm and 
balmy. We have delightful music both vocal and other and our 
toilsome march is relieved by many happy hours. Still we think 
often of the luxuries & pleasant scenes of home. We get plenty of 
wild grapes. They make us many feasts and good sauce. 

The wind blows my light. I must go and see to my guards and 
go to sleep next. 

Write me to Lawrence, Kansas, where I hope to be next week. 
Very truly yours 
Epwarp DANIELS 
III. Epmocve 


Daniels does not indicate whether he and LaGrange ever in- 
tended to settle in Kansas, but soon after their inglorious arrest at 
Plymouth, both men returned to Wisconsin and subsequently joined 
in the escapades of Sherman M. Booth, antislavery editor of the 
Milwaukee Free Democrat. Booth’s defiance of the Fugitive-Slave 
Act involved him in numerous lawsuits with federal authorities and 
temporarily made him a Republican martyr. In August, 1860, 
Daniels and LaGrange forced their way into the jury room of the 
Milwaukee Customs House where Booth was imprisoned and 
carried him to Ripon. With their assistance Booth eluded capture 
long enough to campaign for the Republican ticket in the Ripon 
area. 

After Lincoln’s inauguration, Daniels was a member of Jim 
Lane’s curious “Frontier Guard” which stationed itself at the 
executive mansion in April, 1861. Later, Daniels and LaGrange 
organized the First Wisconsin cavalry regiment. Colonel LaGrange 
participated in the capture of Jefferson Davis and later served as 
superintendent of the mint at San Francisco. Daniels resigned his 
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commission during the war, purchased an estate in Virginia, and 
published the Richmond State Journal. He died in 1916, in his 
88th year.® 

Many years after the Eldridge wagon train disbanded at Law- 
rence, Daniels chose the rhetoric of the battlefield to praise the 
Free-State partisans. In a speech in the 1880's, he portrayed them 
not as immigrants but as inspired warriors who sought to thwart a 
slave-ridden Democracy. Generously mixing his metaphors, he 
lauded his Northern companions, armed and aided by such groups 
as the National Kansas Committee, as “that Spartan band” who 
fought and won the “Thermopylae of freedom.” 1° 


9. Manuscript sketches, “Edward Daniels” and “Oscar eg Lee: Leonor, 4. “Dictionary 
of Wisconsin he any = r Prolects State Historical Society of The Soldiers of 
Kansas, ~ og at the White House, Washington, 1861,” | ~ ie Historical Col- 

ctions. pp. 419-421; |, Seow in orf, “Jim Lane and the Frontier Guard,” Kan- 
sas Historical. ‘Quarterly, v . 9, pp. Henry Harnden, “The First Wisconsin ‘Cavalry 
at the Capture of Jefferson Deve - ow oR of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Madison, v. 14, pp. 516-532. 

10. Manuscript speech, about 1885, commemorating Gen. James D. Webster’s question 
2 —— Kansas Committee.—“Edward Daniels Papers,” State Historical Society of 









































With the First U. S. Cavalry in Indian Country, 


m 1859-1861—Concluded 
he f Letters To The Daily Times, LEAVENWORTH 
7 Edited by Louise Barry 
a III. Tue Lerrers, May 8, 1860-Apri 28, 1861 
ps Camp on LEAPER’s CRrEEK,*® NEAR Fort Coss, C. N., 
ho Thursday, May 3d, A. D., 1860. 


pew or Tres: The second squadron of Ist Cavalry left Fort 
ny Washita, C. N., on the 9th of April last, to proceed to Camp 
ol Cooper, in Texas, to join the command of Major [George H.] 
ry Thomas, 2nd. Cavalry, then under orders to scout the country 
northwest of Camp Cooper and along Red river, to chastise all 
of hostile Indians, and to show them no mercy whatever. Our route 
lay in a southwestern course, over a beautiful, rich and picturesque 
prairie, in the Indian Territory, to Red river, which we crossed on 
the following day. The salutation we received upon Texan soil 
was a drenching shower of cold rain, lasting for about half an hour, 
when the clouds suddenly broke away, and the sun poured forth 
its burning rays, almost suffocating us. 

The majority of the farmers in this part of Texas have already 
done all their oat sowing, corn and potato planting; corn is already 
two inches in height. 

Immediately after crossing the boundary line between Texas and 
the Indian Territory, brought within our view two settlements only, 
and, composing each, only one family, and at a distance of thirty 
miles apart, while in Texas we passed settlements every two or three 
miles. The soil in Texas is superior to any that I have heretofore 
seen. In picturesque scenery Texas almost surpasses the world. 

Aprit 11.—Today we struck the [Butterfield] Overland Mail 
route to California. The roads were in very poor condition before 
this, but since we are on this great thoroughfare we have splendid 
roads. Large herds of horses, ponies and cattle cover the treeless 


— Barry is a member of the staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


Leeper’s od —samed for Indian Agent Mathew Leeper, who in 1860, after the 
Pe “of Samuel A &. Bisins quoopedied him as head of the a ency for the Indians from 
Texas, near Fort Cob b—M. Wright, “A History of Fort b,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, v . 34, p. 55. See, Footnote 52. 
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portions of the country. This evening we pitch camp on Gaine’s 
creek, now nearly dry; only a few holes of stagnant water are left 
to show that there is a creek in the vicinity. The following morning 
we struck the tents, and were in the saddle at an early hour ready 
for the march. We passed through Gainesville, a village containing 
upwards of 500 inhabitants.*® The town bears marks of having 
been founded a long time ago. About one half of the houses it 
contains have been erected since the Overland mail route has been 
in operation; the other half have the appearance of being cen- 
tenarians. From Gainsville we crossed over a very desolate looking 
prairie. Not a solitary tree was to be seen the whole day. Deer, 
grouse and turkey are in abundance all along the route. Settlements 
are becoming scarce; the only houses we meet with are mail stations. 
On the 13th we marched through timbered country a distance of 
twenty-seven miles, and pitched camp on Barnsly creek, close to 
a mail station —Here I was informed that most of the depredations 
committed in these parts was done by the Reserve Indians, recently 
removed from this State to Fort Cobb. They come in parties of 
five and six, and steal any thing they can get hold of. Not long 
since a blacksmith, employed by the Overland Mail Company to 
shoe their horses between Sherman and Fort Belknap, was found 
murdered in the road, about eight miles from the latter place; he 
had left Belknap on a tour to shoe the horses between that place 
and Sherman. 

On the night of the 14th, a severe storm passed over camp, 
blowing down nearly all of our tents, and drenching the inmates 
to the skin. Several coaches have passed us on the road; they are 
invariably loaded with passengers. Milk and Butter are very scarce 
in this section of the country, notwithstanding farmers have large 
herds of cattle, but keep only a few for domestic use—the re- 
mainder run at large over the prairies. 

On the 16th we had a heavy shower of hail. The hail stone[s] 
were of uncommon large size; some were as large as a walnut with 
the hull on. We passed through Jacksborough, a neat little vil- 
lage.*7 On the 18th we received orders to abandon the Camp 
Cooper expedition and to proceed to Fort Cobb, there to join the 
command of §. D. Sturgis, Capt. lst Cavalry. We lay over one 


46. Gainesville, Tex., was a ten-year-old town in 1860, settled by persons who had 
started west on the California trail. It is near the center of, ‘and the seat of te county, 
Texas.—W. P. Webb, ed., The Handbook of Texas -— "Tex, 1952), v. 1, p. 660. 

47. The settlement of this town began in 185. When it became the seat of Jack 


county, Texas, in 1859, it was named Jacksborough. 4 In 1899 the name was changed to 
Jacksboro.—Ibid., p. 900. 
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day in camp six miles east of [Fort] Belknap,** to rest our horses.— 
Accordingly, on the 20th, we set out on our way to Fort Cobb. 
Every thing went on smoothly until we arrived on the banks of the 
Little Witchita river, where we were compelled to unload our 
wagons and ferry ourselves across on a raft. Our horses we turned 
loose on the bank, and they swam across, while the saddles were 
put across on the raft. A few days later we came into the Buffalo 
range. A more desolate looking country I never saw. Grass was 
eat off so close to the ground that our horses had to do without 
while we were in the buffalo country. The prairie was perfectly 
black with them. When in camp near the Witchita mountains, a 
herd of buffaloes stampeded our mules, and run off five of them 
for good. Passed through Camp Radzeminski, where Major C. 
Van Dorn had established his head quarters while on the war trail 
of the Comanches in 1858-9. We finally arrived at Fort Cobb on the 
29th of April. 

There has been but little done towards the erection of Fort Cobb. 
All that has been done towards its erection is the laying of the 
foundation of a saw mill, but I am informed that as soon as the 
necessary appropriations are made by Congress, the work will be 
pushed vigorously forward. The troops stationed here, are, four 
companies of infantry, and two of cavalry.“ Their quarters at 
present consist of tents put on pickets. A few log houses have been 
built for officers’ quarters. 

The expedition ordered out under command of Capt. S. D. Stur- 
gis, consists of six companies of the Ist cavalry, (B, A, C, D, E and 
I). There are no positive orders when we are to set out on the 
march. In the first place, we have to await the arrival of provisions 
from San Antonio, Texas, and the arrival of companies A and B, 
who set out on the march for Camp Cooper from Fort Arbuckle. 
An express was out after them, but could not cross Red river. 

Yours anon, 
Rover. 


Fort a, Tex. (mentioned in the introduction to these letters), had been 


48. 
established in 1851 e same year as Fort Arbuckle, C. N. Both were located by Capt. 
R. B. Marcy. Fort Beineg’s site is about a mile south of present Newcastle, Tex.—Ibid., 
Pp. 620; | W. S. Nye, Carbine and , Lance + + (Norman, Okla., 1937), p. 21. At the 
int “‘six miles east of Belkn: ~~ ” the cavalrymen were about 40 miles from Camp ‘ 
me oy turned and traveled almost due north to reach Fort Cobb, approximately 50 
miles distant. 


49. Maj. William H. Em 4-y! command who had established the post the 
previous autumn er still at Fort Cobb in A 1860. The troops were a anies D 
and E, First U. S. cavalry (formerly at Fort Arbuckle), and Companies B, Bb and F, 
First U. S. infantry (formerly stationed in Texas). Only the infantry LL were left at 
Fort Cobb after the expedition under Sturgis set out on June 9, 1860. 
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Camp ON Pawn [Ponp] Creex,"° 
Near Fr. Coss, C. N., June 3, 60. 

Eprror oF Times: We are still in the vicinity of Fort Cobb, 
awaiting orders to proceed against the Kiowa and Comanche In- 
dians. A sufficient quantity of provision has arrived, but as yet 
no positive orders have been issued to take up the line of march, 
—Orders are almost daily issued, but only to be countermanded 
before the time arrives to put them into execution. 

Preparations towards the erection of Fort Cobb are progressing 
slowly; the sawmill, which I spoke of in my last, is going towards 
completion at a snail pace. 

On the 10th ult., a party of Delaware and Tonkowa Indians 
made another foray amongst the Kiowa Indians, and succeeded 
in taking seven scalps. They came upon a party of fifteen Kiowas 
about seventeen miles from the Fort, killed seven of their number, 
returned to their camp the following day, and celebrated the event 
with the war dance, carousing throughout the whole night, and 
each succeeding night for two weeks. It is of common occurrence 
for the Kiowa Indians to make descents upon the Indians here, 
and drive off their horses, ponies, mules and cattle, to the number 
of ten and twenty at a time. 

On the 18th ult., we were joined by Companies A and B;*! the 
command now consists of four companies, under command of 
Capt. W[illiam N. R.] Beale. Companies B and A marched all 
the way to Camp Cooper before they received the order to con- 
centrate at Fort Cobb; they returned to Fort Arbuckle, remained 
there ten days, then set out for this place. 

On the 22d ult., three Kiowa Indians made themselves sufficiently 
bold to drive off eighteen head of cattle belonging to Col. Leaper,®* 
the beef contractor for Fort Cobb; the herder, a Mexican, in at- 
tempting to rescue his master’s property, was severely wounded 
in the right arm with an arrow. 

On the 28rd ult., a detachment of fifty recruits arrived from San 
Antonio, Texas, for the Infantry Companies at Forts Cobb and 
Arbuckle. A more intelligent set of men are not to be picked up 
every day by Uncle Sam. 

There are rumors afloat that as soon as we leave here, 3,000 
Texan volunteers contemplate making an attack upon the reserve 


50. Pond (not Pawn) creek—later known as Cobb creek. 


51. Apparently Companies A and B, First cavalry (previously stati i 
had been garrisoned at Fort Arbuckle (along with , a E, First poe ~ ‘yt 
winter of 1859-1860 (to replace Companies D and E sent to establish Fort Cobb). 

52. Mathew Leeper (sce Footnote 45) later in the year became head of the Indian 
agency at this place. 
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Indians, for depredations supposed to be committed by them on 
citizens in the border counties of Texas. It is my opinion that the 
depredations committed on the frontier of Texas, are the work 
of white men, disguised as Indians. 

June 4rH.—Orders were issued to-day for us to hold ourselves 
in readiness to march for the scene of Indian hostilities on the 7th 
inst., with ninety days’ provisions. 

The southern column of the Kiowa and Comanche expedition 
consists of six companies of Ist Cavalry; the northern of four com- 
panies of Ist Cavalry and two of 2d Dragoons, and the western of 
five companies of Mounted Rifles and one of Ist Dragoons—making 
altogether eighteen companies of mounted troops in the field 
against the cowardly red skins of the Plains. Should these 
eighteen companies of cavaliers fall in with these red devils, they 
will teach them how to murder peaceful emigrants in a manner they 
will not easily forget. 

I hope this Summer’s expedition against the Indians will prove 
more successful than that of last summer. 

Rumor says that the Indians number upwards of 3,000, and are 
in camp one hundred miles north of here on the Washita river. 


June 5ru.—Capt. S. D. Sturgis, commanding the southern col- 
umn of Kiowa and Comanche forces, joined us from Fort Cobb 
today, with companies C and D, of Ist Cavalry. 

The weather here for the last two weeks has been exceedingly 
hot, with a prospect before us of still hotter weather. 

Lieut. [Albert V.] Colburn, with seventy-three recruits for the 
lst Cavalry, is daily expected to arrive here; he will probably join 
us before we take up the line of march. 

More when time permits. 

Rover. 


53. The Kiowa-Comanche expedition of 1860 was undertaken to punish these Indians 
for a series of murders and depredations on the Santa Fe trail in the fall and early winter 
of 1859. The outbreak stemmed from _the killing of Kiowa chief Big Pawnee by Lt. George 
D. Bayard near Allison’s ranch (at Walnut creek crossing), on September 21, 1859.— 
S. J. Bayard, The Life of George Dashiell Bayard (New York 1874), pp. 154-158, At the 
time there were = camps of Kiowas and Comanches on Walnut ‘creek seeking a peace 
treaty with the U. S. The killing of Big Pawnee sent them on the warpath. Within six 
weeks some 20 persons traveling the Santa Fe trail in Kansas had been massacred by these 
Indians.—The Daily Times, Leavenworth, November 5, 1859; Weekly Leavenworth Herald, 
October 29, 1859. 

For an account of the movements of the expedition’s northern column (commanded by 
Maj. John Sedgwick), see Lt. J. E. B. Stuart’s diary of 1860 (edited by W. S. Robinson), in 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 23, pp. 382-400. 
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Camp on ArKAnsAS River, Five Mites SouUrHWEST 
or Camp Atert," K. T., July 22, 1860. 

Eprror oF Trmes—Dear Sm: As I stated in my last, we took up 
the line of march on the 9th of June. Early in the morning of the 
same day, a batch of seventy-three recruits arrived in camp; they 
were immediately assigned to the different companies. At eleven 
o'clock the “general” (signal to strike tents) sounded; after every 
thing was stowed away in wagons, we took the road for the Kiowa 
and Comanche country. The first three days we made short marches 
up the Washita Valley, in order to give the mail rider time to 
overtake us. After the arrival of the mail, we took up the march 
in good earnest. The Washita river has some curious freaks about 
it. Upon several occasions, when we camped on its banks, not a 
single drop of water was to be seen. Towards evening, all at once, 
the water rises sufficiently high to swim horses. 

The seventh day out, while in camp on the Washita river, some 
of our Indians reported that there was a party of Kiowas in camp, 
not far from us. Company B was immediately dispatched to the 
supposed Kiowa camp, but returned in the evening and reported 
that the Indians seen were a party of the Keetcie tribe, from the 
reserve at Fort Cobb. Leaving the Washita river to our rear, 
we struck for the Canadian river. Between these two rivers we 
passed over the most barren country the globe affords. With the 
exception of a narrow strip of bearing soil along water courses, the 
country is a complete bed of sand and rock. 

On the 17th of June, after a march of thirty miles, we came to 
the Canadian, and to our utter disappointment, found not a solitary 
drop of water in it. We marched about five miles from the north 
side, where we came to a small lake. Here hundreds of dead fish 
were floating upon the surface of the water. For want of a better 
place, we camped here. Along the bottoms of creeks wild game, 
such as turkeys, grouse, deer, antelope, rabbits and buffalo are very 
plenty, especially the latter, which are scattered over the prairies 
in herds by thousands. The bad water we used for the past week 
has told severely upon the health of the troops—all, or nearly all, 
having a severe attack of diarrhoea. 

The second day after crossing the Canadian, we crossed the North 
Fork of the same river—a beautiful, clear running stream of water 


54. Although Camp Alert (established as a camp on Pawnee Fork 
had been officially renamed Fort Larned nearly two months before this ao ‘old ro 
trail. TIS site is on the south side of the Pawnee Fer tnt ce nazy,post on the Santa Fe 
ail. e site is on south side e Pawnee For est sal 
sas Historical Quarterly, v. 1, p. 204; v. 28, p. 162. sent Larned.—The Kan- 
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—marched two miles beyond it, and camped by the side of a 
beautiful little stream of water, composed entirely of springs, the 
waters of which are far superior to the famous springs of Europe. 
Up to the 20th of June, we saw neither sign, trail or trace of hostile 
Indians. We continued up the North Fork of the Canadian for 
several days. One day we passed by what appeared to have been 
a large camp of soldiers, only a few days old. From the time we 
passed the above place, orders were issued that no firing of arms, 
nor blowing of bugles, be allowed on the march or in or about 
camp, until further orders. 

After sunset, on the 2lst of June, while in camp on the north 
branch of the north fork of the Canadian, and while a party of men 
were bathing in an adjoining lake, John G. Telle, of Company I, 
was accidentally drowned. His body was under water for nearly 
an hour. When it was brought on shore, the surgeon did all in 
his power to restore life, but all to no avail. His body was con- 
signed to the grave early next morning. After which we took up 
the line of march, and traveled over a grassless, traceless and 
waterless prairie a distance of twenty-four miles, and were finally 
compelled to pitch camp at a small lake of stagnant water. A hot, 
scorching wind blew across the prairie all day long, nearly burning 
all the skin off our face and hands. On the 23d of June, we 
marched over a beautiful spot of land, between the north branch 
of North Fork and Rabbit Ear branch of the Canadian river. 

Soon after the tents were pitched, on the banks of the Rabitear 
branch of Canadian, our guides came into camp and reported they 
had discovered a trail of a party of Indians going North; orders 
were immediately issued to prepare for a six days’ scout. Early in 
the morning of the following day, we took leave of the train, taking 
with us only one wagon to each company. We marched over a 
very hilly country, until we reached Kiowa Creek, near the Cim- 
aron river, where we found the camp of the Indians, of the night 
previous; at this point, a messenger arrived from the wagons and 
reported that one of them had broken down; upon hearing this, 
the commanding officer concluded to camp. 

The broken wagon reached camp some time after dark. This 
being our first night without tents, [omission?] and as a consequence 
all hands received a severe ducking. The following morning we 
resumed the march early, crossed White’s Creek and Cimaron 
river—passed over a fine country studded with thousands of plum 
bushes; the fruit upon them, is as yet unripe. This day we camp at 
a water hole in the center of a large prairie. We kept on marching 
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for several days, when an express was started to the train for it to 
follow us.—At the expiration of the six days we had seen no Indians, 
nor were likely to do so. The train arrived in camp at noon on 
the 29th of June; preparations were immediately made for a twenty 
days’ scout with pack mules.—At 9 o'clock on the morning of the 
80th, everything was in marching order, and we proceeded forward; 
before proceeding on the march we were mustered. 

We marched from 8 o'clock until after sunset, when we came 
to the Arkansas river, leaving the train about 55 miles to our rear. 
The country we passed over was a vast level stretch of prairie, 
without hill, dale, tree, shrub, or even a spear of grass. Our camp 
is situated nine miles below old Fort Mackay, and opposite to the 
train of Maj. Sedgwick’s command,™ on their way to join the com- 
mand, which is represented to be in a state bordering on starvation. 
—On the Ist day of July we crossed the Arkansas river and marched 
up it for three days.—On the evening of the third day some of the 
officers of Major S.’s column °° were at our camp. On the 4th we 
marched down the river two miles and laid over the remainder of 
the day. The following morning we took up the march and con- 
tinued down the river until we arrived at our crossing; here we 
awaited the arrival of our train. The day we crossed the large 
prairie, the command was scattered about ten miles along the 
trail. A number of the mules gave out for want of water—When 
the rear guard arrived in camp it was past midnight; I happened 
to be one of the unlucky ones forming the rear guard. Several 
times when the moon was hidden behind a cloud, we lost the trail; 
had it not been for two Mexicans who were in rear of all, overtaking 
us at this point, we probably would have perished. The whole 
party scattered out in search of the trail and finally it was found, 
and the Mexicans placed in front, who guided us safely into camp. 
After the arrival of the train at the Arkansas river we prepared for 
a fifteen days’ scout; at this time we took with us two wagons to 
a company. 

On the 9th of July we took up the march for the head waters of 
Walnut Creek, having been informed that the Kiowas were in that 


55. The supply train of Sedgwick’s command was camped on the north bank of the 
Arkansas, on the Santa Fe trail, a few miles below the junction of the “wet” and “dry” 
routes where Fort Dodge was to be established five years later (1865). Sturgis and his 
Poene were south of the river. “Fort Mackay” was another name by which short-lived 
(1851-1854) Fort Atkinson was known. The exact location of Fort Atkinson (called Camp 

ackay when Sumner’s troops were camped there in 1850-1851), long a matter of con- 
troversy, has been established as in the S. W. %4, Sec. 29, T. 26 S., R. 25 W., about two 
miles west of present Dodge City.—The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 23, p. 131 


56. Maj. John Sedgwick’s troops (Companies F, G, H, and K of the First cavalry, and 
two companies of Second dragoons) formed the northern column (see p. 403) of the 
Kiowa-Comanche — of 1860. His First cavalry troops were headquartered at Fort 
Riley and some of them had patrolled the Santa Fe trail in the Fort Atkinson area for the 
past three summers. 
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“ direction. Marched 28 miles and camped on Coon Creek. The 
wi following day we marched over very heavy prairie a distance of 20 
= miles and camped on Pawnee Fork; when within about five miles 
¥ of camp, we saw a large herd of elk, the first I have seen this year. 
he The following day we came to Walnut Creek, crossed over, and 
dj § continued down the stream until we arrived at the mouth; ** passed ' 

a large number of old camping places of the Kiowa tribe. By the 
- appearance of the evacuated camp, I should judge that they num- 
a bered upwards of 700. 
aie While laying in camp at the mouth of Walnut Creek, Co. “A” was 
Pp sent to scout in the vicinity of Cow Creek. The following day one 
he express arrived from Capt. Beale, stating that he had came on to 
- a large trail of Indians. The same evening, (the 15th,) the re- 
- mainder of the command took up the march for Cow Creek; march 
od twenty-two miles in the night, and pitch a temporary camp for 
ie about two hours, to rest men and horses. At day-light we were in 
the saddle, ready for the march, leaving camp without a bite to 
of eat; arrive at Cow Creek, after marching about twenty miles. Here 
“f we took something to eat, the first in twenty hours. At this place 
fe we saw numerous Indian camps of recent evacuation. The following 
3e day we marched down the creek, to within about five miles of its 
ae mouth,®® where we found about three hundred Kaw Indians in 
a camp, laying in their winter stock of Buffalo meat. During the 
d night’s march, one of “C” Company's men got detached from the 
al command, lost his horse, and was left a way wanderer upon the 
1; prairie. After arriving at Cow Creek, a corporal and two privates, 
8 with a guide, set out in search of him, and found him about twelve 
le miles from camp, in a deplorable condition, having been without 
i, food for thirty-six hours. They arrived in camp just as we were 
PD on the point of starting for the mouth of Cow Creek. 
. From Cow Creek to Pawnee Fork, (our present camp,) we made 
a in four days, being a distance of 88 miles. 

During our absence from Walnut Creek, one of the houses upon 

f its banks was broken into, the contents stolen therefrom, and then 
t burnt to the ground. It is supposed that the deed was done 
e by a party of outlaws which infest the country along the Santa Fe 
i road, Such men ought to be burnt at the stake. 
P Forty-four days have passed away since we left Fort Cobb, out of 
3 which we marched forty-one and laid over three. We marched a 





57. At the mouth of Walnut creek was a log cabin known as Allison’s (or Peacock’s) 
ranch; there was also a U. S. mail station at this pong, the Santa Fe trail.—O. Allen, 
1880)" . Book . . . to the Gold Fields of Kansas & Nebraska (Washington, 

. >» P- ad 


58. At, or near, present Hutchinson, Kan. 
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others escaped and brought the news to camp. Two companies 
were immediately dispatched to pursue the Indians. About four 
miles from camp we found the three wounded Tonkoways. Two 
miles further we found two dead but not scalped. An express was 
sent for the rest of the command. Several bloody blankets and 
one dead Kiowa were seen on the trail as we advanced. Marched 
twenty miles when the command hove in sight; we halted to await 
its arrival, after which we camped again on Wolf Creek. 

Aus. 5.—Soon after leaving camp we came to the main trail; on 
Prairie Dog Creek we found a large encampment evacuated this 
morning. After following trail for 49 miles, we encamped on 
Supper [Sappa] Creek. A short time before camping, the trailers 
with ten men left to take the general direction of the trail. They 
soon returned and reported they had discovered a place where 
the Indians had left in great haste, leaving a great quantity of dried 
meat behind them. We crossed the old route from Leavenworth 
to Pike’s Peak. 

Aus. 6.—Left camp at sunrise. About two miles from camp, over 
a gentle rise, we came upon a party of thirty Indians. A detachment 
of thirty men, and the advance guard, immediately charged upon 
them. They ran them so close that they were compelled to drop 
lances, rifles, pistols, bows and arrows, and other Indian trinkets, 
as well as their saddles. The Indians soon gained level ground, 
and far outstripped us. We followed the trail for fifteen miles. 
While halting to rest our horses, a party of about fifty made their 
appearance about two miles in advance of us, and seemed very 
warlike. One Company of troops, and one hundred of our Indians, 
went towards them. The fifty, at first seen, soon numbered over 
five hundred. Our Indians were first in battle; two of their number 
were killed, and two wounded. The Kiowas left three dead on the 
field. There is no accurate idea to be formed of how many were 
killed of their number, as they are nearly all strapped to their sad- 
dles. When the main body of troops advanced towards them, they 
retreated at a rapid pace. The charge was sounded, the lst and 3d 
squadrons took up the charge, while the second ® was kept back 
as a reserve. The third came upon them just in time to pour 


63. Since Rover’s squadron was held in reserve he probably did not have a good view 
of the actual battle. Sturgis’ account, though brief, is vivid: “In our front lay a level 
enor 2 mile in width—intersected by numerous ravines, and contained between a low 
ridge of hills on the north and a heavily-wooded stream on the south. As we advanced, 
the enemy poured in from every conceivable hiding place, until the plain and hill sides 
contained probably "hen 600 to 800 warriors, apparently determined to make a bold 
stand. .”’ But when a cavalry charge was ordered the Indians began to give way 
and “The whole scene now became one of flight and pursuit for fifteen miles, when they 
ome ¢ on ~ north side of the Republican fork, rendering further pursuit impossible. 
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several volleys into them.—While crossing a deep ravine, I saw 
several drop off their ponies, and a large number reeling in their 
saddles. When we arrived at the spot, not an Indian was to be 
seen—both dead and living had disappeared amongst the timbers 
of the Republican. As we gained the last rise between us and the 
river, we could just see them emerging from the timber on the 
opposite side of the river. We followed after them for about eight 
miles north of the Republican, and found that we were loseing 
ground, when we returned to where the fight first commenced. 

After a ride of fifty miles, we camped on a branch of Supper 
[Sappa] creek. While we were following the main body of Indians, 
another party attacked the train, but were sorely disappointed. 
They lost four killed and five wounded; in return for which they 
got eight ponies belonging to our guides. One man, returning 
from the main body of troops with a broken down horse, was 
attacked by a party of eight Kiowas. He killed two, and wounded 
another. He broke three of their lances with his sabre. While 
engaged with the third Indian, aid arrived and dispersed the re- 
mainder. His horse was run through with a lance; the man himself 
received a slight wound in his legs. The prairie over which the 
Indians ran was literally covered with saddles, blankets, and various 
other Indian equipments. One of our Indians killed has twenty 
one arrows sticking in his body. While returning from the Re- 
publican to camp, several of the Kiowas kept galloping backwards 
and forwards upon the crest of a high hill, about three miles dis- 
tant, probably to take observations of our camp for an attack to- 
night. Our camp is situated on the side of a gently rising hill, half 
a mile from the creek. Thus ended the skirmish with the Kiowas 
on Supper [Sappa] creek. 

Auc. 7.—An alarm was raised last night which, however, proved 
false. It was caused by the discharge of a pistol in the hands of a 
drunken man; he was immediately put under the charge of the 


64. Sturgis’ report said 29 Indians had been killed, and probably many others wounded, 
in the several engagements between August 3 and 6. The running fig t on the sixth, he 
said, took place “near the Republican fork” soon after the expedition left camp on Whelan’s 
(Beaver ) creek. He made no mention of Sappa creek. (Rover makes no mention of 
Beaver creek! The casualties in Sturgis’ command on August 6 were: two friendly In- 
dians killed ree soldiers wounded (Ist Sgt. John O” Connell, Co. B, slightly; Pvt. Michael 

Wheelan, Co. B., severely; Pvt. Gerard M. Beech, Co. B, severely ), and one soldier missing 
(Pvt. Matthew Green, Co. D). 

The location of the 15-mile running battle of August 6 cannot be determined accurately, 

| wy since ty “Rover” were at variance on whether their camp on August 

was on Beaver creek or Sappa creek. However, the locale was evidently in southern 
Nebraska, probably in Furnas county, but perhaps extending into Harlan county, also. 
(Furnas county borders on Norton county, Kansas, and Harlan county borders on Phillips 
county, Kansas. ) yw S. Kirwan, a cavalryman with the northern column of the Kiowa- 
bn my oe expedition of 1860, later stated that “. . . Sturges caught up with their 

ain body 7 the Republican River above where Concordia, Kansas, now stands. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21, p. 586. But he was wrong by at least 100 miles in in 

his location of the fight. 
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guard. A man of Company D turned up missing last night at roll 
call; it is thought he was taken by the Kiowas. We left camp at 
eight o'clock, marched twelve miles and camped on the Republican 
Fork. Here we found the horse belonging to the missing man, 
but no traces of the man could be found. The horse was still sad- 
dled and bridled, and quietly grazing in the bottom.—As we passed 
over the battle field we halted and buried the fallen Indians (two 
in number) belonging to our ranks. The Kiowas had covered over 
all their dead. On the top of the hill, near the river, we saw what 
appeared to be a large body of Kiowas, but after a close exami- 
nation with telescopes, proved to be buffalo. Eight Kiowas were 
found dead upon the banks of the Republican, having been shot 
with poisoned arrows; they were swelled to twice their natural 
size. Their scalps were immediately torn off their heads. 

Avuc. 8.—Leave camp early, cross the Republican, and head 
towards Fort Kearney, for a supply of provisions. Marched over 
beautiful but waterless prairie a distance of thirty-five miles, and 
camped at water holes, which are of a stagnant nature. The 
prairie was literally covered with buffalo on their return to the 
south. The hills to the west of camp were so thickly covered with 
them that not a solitary spot of grass was visible. We pass over 
prairie which has been the scene of great havoc amongst the buffalo. 
All, apparently, were in great haste—rifles, bows and arrows, were 
fired in abundance. Buffalos, half skinned, and half cut up, were 
scattered over the prairie for miles. 

Auc. 9.—Left camp at about half past six o'clock; marched over 
hilly country for ten miles, and came to Platte River about fourteen 
miles above Fort Kearney;® follow down the stream until within 
ten miles of the Fort, and pitch camp on the Platte River. The 
weather was tolerably cool. While crossing the last ridge of hills, 
several wagons, going leisurely along the road, as soon as they saw 
us took up a fast gallop, evidently taking us for Indians. 

Aue. 10.—It is reported here that a body of 1,500 Indians crossed 
the Platte River about fourteen hours in advance of us. They 
must evidently have been the Kiowas. They had with them 1,000 
head of extra ponies.—While waiting I heard several shots fired; 
after enquiring the cause, I found that a drunken man had fired 
two shots at a corporal, with the intention to kill. The corporal 
returned the fire, and killed him with the first shot. 

Rover. 
river (where the August 6 battle ended) to the point where they struck the Plate river. 


would indicate that the 
took place in Furnas county, Ni —_ 
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Fort Wasuira, C. N., Oct. 22, 1860. 

Eprror Trimzs—Dear Sm: Since my last, changes have taken 
place, preventing me from presenting my usual quota of news to 
the many readers of the Times. I will, however, endeavor to make 
up for past negligence. My last, I believe, was dated at Fort 
Kearney, where we arrived after the engagement with the Kiowas. 
After remaining here four days, we took up the march for Fort 
Riley. During our march over the prairie between Fort Kearney 
and the Republican Fork, we suffered greatly for the want of water. 
A few holes containing water were now and then met with, but it 
was very filthy. 

Millions of buffalo cover the prairie hereabouts. One day, after 
encamping, we were compelled to turn out, en masse, to protect 
our horses from being run down by them.—The following morn- 
ing, the surrounding hills and ravines were covered with the dead 
and wounded buffaloes, unable to go farther. These, however, were 
the last buffaloes we saw, for this season. 

The next day we came to the road leading from Fort Kearney 
to Fort Riley. By the way, this is the best road I have seen in my 
western travels; streams and bad ravines are all furnished with 
bridges.** After a twelve days march over the finest land the 
Territory of Kansas affords, we arrived at Fort Riley. 

The Republican Valley is becoming to be the scene of great im- 
provement. Settlements are found all along the river at intervals 
of from three to five miles, a distance of 12 miles west of Riley. 

The heavy drouth that prevailed in Kansas the past summer, has 
caused a great many to abandon their homes on the frontier for 
homes farther east, where they could gain a livelihood during the 
coming winter. In a great many cases everything too cumbersome 
to carry away, was left behind; evidently, with the intention of 
returning in the spring, to try it again. A large number, however, 
yet remain, determined to stay through the winter. I was informed 
by them, that they were compelled to dispose of some of their stock, 
not having sufficient forage to keep them during the winter. As 
we advanced towards Riley, the crops became better, but were as 
yet insufficient to pay for the labor bestowed upon them. The 
streams we crossed were nearly all dry. The Republican was the 
only stream that afforded us camping places. 


66. The , bmp preg LH ond Foams was surveyed in the summer of 
1856 under the direction of Lt. Francis T. TigT came work was des te a 
AE Fy into excellent 
condition. The distance between the two Saute es 186 ms .——W. T. Jack- 

h Road S in Kansas and Nebraska, 
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After laying up at [Fort] Riley six days, we took up the march for 
Cottonwood Creek, where our commissary train had been ordered 
to await our arrival. The farmers along the route, between Riley 
and Cottonwood, were all complaining of the drouth, as having been 
more severe in that vicinity than in any other locality of the Terri- 
tory. They are nearly all disposing of their stock, to enable them 
to winter it through. 

While encamped on Clarke’s Creek, a heavy thunder storm 
passed over camp, the lightning striking in all directions. At evening 
stable call, while Sergeant Perry was returning from the creek with 
his horse, the lightning struck the horse, killing him instantly, and 
knocking down Sergeant Perry, Priv’t. Green, and six others, all of 
company “I”; doing, however, no serious injuries to any except 
Green, who was stunned so severely that he has not yet become 
entirely well. We arrived at Cottonwood in due time, where we 
soon erected our camp city, for the first time in thirty-five days. 
The following morning, we took up the march for Fort Cobb; and 
after having proceeded on our way as far as Eldorado, we received 
orders to proceed at once to Fort Smith, Ark. From Cottonwood 
to Eldorado, the country is well settled, and farmers have been 
more successful with their crops than those farther north, but still 
have raised scarcely sufficient to keep them during the winter. 
All the rivers and creeks we crossed, thus far, were dry, with the 
exception of a hole of water here and there.®* 

On the morning of the 7th of September, we left our camp on 
Walnut Creek,® twelve miles south of Eldorado, to proceed to Fort 
Smith, Ark. Before leaving, a detachment of forty men, having in 
charge all the Indians, left for Fort Cobb, under the command of 
Lieut. R. H. Riddick. We marched about 150 miles over beautiful 
country, without seeing a house. I was surprised that such land 
as this was lying idle, but soon found out the cause—it being the 
Osage Indian Reserve. 

When near the Southern boundary of Kansas, we met a large 
party of the Osage tribe on their return from the buffalo hunt, 
having laid in a large quantity of their favorite meat. Leaving the 

67. The route followed from Fort Riley must have been almost due south to the camp 


on Clarke’s creek in present Geary county, then through Morris county (crossing the Santa 
Fe trail probably a little west of Diamond Springs) and Chase county (crossing the Cot- 


tonwood river in the west central part of the coun), to El Dorado in Butler county. 


El Dorado had been founded in early June, 1 by former Lawrence residents (and 
others) who had high hopes for its success as a town because it was on a highway variously 
referred to, in 1857, as the great Arkansas and California road, or the Southern California 
road from Austin, Tex. The Cherokee trail also passed through this place. But in 1860, 
apparently only one small frame building stood on the townsite—Lawrence Republican, 
June 25 and July 30, 1857; A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kan- 
sas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1483. 


68. The camp on the Walnut river must have been a little south of present Augusta. 
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Osage country, we came into the Cherokee Nation, where settle- 
ments are quite numerous. The crops (especially corn) look re- 
markably well, and are the best we have seen this summer. The 
drouth don’t appear to have been so severe here as in Kansas.— 
We did not see a running stream of water after leaving Fort Riley, 
until we arrived at the Grand, or Neosho river, and this was very 
low, not having over twelve inches of water in its channel. Even 
the Verdigris was as dry as a bone. From Grand river to Fort 
Smith, we marched through one continual stretch of timber. When 
evening approached, we turned off the road and encamped by the 
side of some little mountain stream, tying our horses to trees, and 
giving them their four quarts of corn per day, on which they had 
to travel from twenty-five to thirty miles a day. We passed through 
Tallaquah [Tahlequah], the Capitol of the Cherokee Nation, a 
beautiful little village of about three hundred inhabitants, and 
completely surrounded by woods. I have noticed that all villages 
built by Indians, whether civilized or not, are invariably located 
in some secluded, but generally romantic spot. 

We arrived at Fort Smith on the 19th day of September, where 
we were disposed of as follows: Companies E and D, 3d Squadron, 
under command of Capt. Sturgis, to remain at Fort Smith, to assist 
the Cherokee Indian Agent in removing unlawful settlers upon the 
lands of the Cherokees, out of the Nation, should it require force 
to expel them therefrom. The remainder, companies B and A, Ist 
Squadron, under command of Capt. W. N. R. Beale, to proceed 
to Fort Arbuckle, where they were stationed last winter; and 
Companies C and I, 2nd Squadron, under command of Capt. E. A. 
Carr, to proceed to Fort Washita, where they were stationed last 
winter. 

The Arkansas river is very low at present—only fourteen inches 
of water in the channel. Navigation to Fort Smith has been sus- 
pended since last May. Steamboats can now run up only as far as 
Little Rock, where all the government stores, to supply Forts Smith, 
Washita, Arbuckle and Cobb, are unloaded, and from thence trans- 
ported, by government trains, to Fort Smith, to be again transported 
from there to the different forts above mentioned, as necessity 
requires them. 

The 1st Squadron remained at Fort Smith eight days, and then 
proceeded homewards, where I learn they arrived after a journey 
of twelve days. 


69. Compare with “Know Nothing’s” comment on (and spelling of) Tahlequah in hi 
letter of January 7, 1859—an indication that “Know Nothing” and SRover™ woe Owe. his 
ferent persons? 
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The 2nd Squadron remained fifteen days, to give the horses time 
to recruit up, they having been nearly used up in marching through 
the timbered country north of the Arkansas river. On the 8d of 
October, the 2nd Squadron took up the line of march for this place, 
where it arrived on the 11th inst., having been on the plains six 
months and two days, during which time we traveled 126 days, 
and laid over 47 days; traveling 2419 miles, making an average of 
19 3/4 miles for each marching day, or 13 1/5 miles for each day 
on the plains. This is the longest trip the First Regiment of 
Cavalry has made since it organization in 1855.7 

The weather here is very pleasant, and the troops in good health. 

ROVER. 


Fort Wasuita, C. N., Nov. 23, 1860. 

Eprtor Trmes:—Within the last two weeks there have been 
brought before Gen. Douglas H. Cooper, Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Agent, five persons, charged with murder, theft and perjury, 
and were all committed to the jail at Van Buren, Ark., to await 
further action of the courts of justice. Two were charged with 
perjury, one with murder, arson, burglary and kidnapping and 
the other two have to answer the charge of stealing a wagon and 
two yoke of oxen. This latter crime was committed in the Chicka- 
saw Nation, opposite Preston, Texas."! Immediately upon missing 
his property, the owner, accompanied by a constable, started in 
pursuit, and succeeded in overtaking the rascals forty miles north 
of Perryville, C. N.” 

A general Court Martial was convened at Fort Arbuckle, C. N., 
last week, for the trial of all offenders that might be brought before 
it. 

At a recent sale of five condemned horses, the highest bid for a 
horse was $96; the lowest, $40; total proceeds, $321—an average of 
$64 1/2 per head—a good price for unserviceable horses, but it is 
in fair proportion with everything else. Corn sells at $2.21 per 
bushel; oats $1.80; sweet potatoes, $2; and apples at twenty-five 
cents per dozen; butter brings from 25 to 50 cents per pound, 
according to quality; eggs, 40 cents per dozen. 


70. In 1858 Com ies F and K, First cavalry, were part of an escort for supply trains 
from Fort Leavenw to Fort Bridger. They marched over 2,000 miles before reaching 
Fost, Lewegwart again in October of that year—The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1, 
pp. b 
_ 71. This would have been about 15 miles south of Fort Washita, close to the Red 
river. 

72. Perryville was a trading and stage station on the Texas road in th 
Nation, + * six my south and west of present McAlester, Okla.—Oklahoma Chocten 
+ oe eee . 
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About ten days since, orders were received from Department 
Head Quarters, to cut off the allowance for the horses one half; 
ever since then our horses have been on the decline, and are rapidly 
going, going, like South Carolina, to destruction. To-day orders 
were received to suspend all grain contracts. This looks rather 
billious. The Buchanan Administration has commenced curtailing 
its expenses at rather too late a period. 

A light snow covered the ground hereabouts early this morning, 
but had to give way to the influence of a hot Southern sun, towards 
twelve o'clock. 

The post office, at Tishomingo City, capital of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion, has suspended, or, in other words, fizzled out, for want of 
sufficient patronage. 

The election of Lincoln is hailed here with much joy. The most 
ignorant suppose that it will lead to a disbanding of the army, and 
thus they be set at liberty. 

More anon. 

ROVER. 


Fort Wasuira, C. N., Dec. 11 [1860]. 

Eprror TrmMes:—Here are a few items that may be of some in- 
terest to the readers of the Times. 

A few days since, a full-blooded Chickasaw Indian passed through 
Boggy Depot, with a wagon load of groceries, and by his singular 
behavior excited suspicion amongst the Light Horse (police) Fra- 
ternity. Two of the police followed him, and overtook him at 
Nail’s bridge, where he had just finished unloading part of his load. 
They did not molest him there, but followed him back to Boggy De- 
pot. Arriving at that place, they compelled him to halt, and searched 
his wagon; they found two ten gallon kegs of whiskey, nicely done 
up in square boxes, and marked “Green Corn.” The police drew 
the bungs, and after satisfying themselves that it was whiskey, took 
an axe and broke in the head of each keg, and spilled the contents 
upon the ground. There were also two letters found, corresponding 
with the address upon the boxes. These were also taken charge of 
by the police. The whole affair will be properly inquired into by 
the courts of justice, and the offenders punished according to law. 
The laws in regard to smuggling whiskey into the Nation are very 
severe, the penalty for the third offence being death. 

Lieut. Alfred Iverson,* accompanied by his family, returned to 
this place on the 8th inst. 


73. Iverson was first lieutenant of Company C. (See, also, letter of March 31, 1861.) 
27—6550 
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A Masonic Hall is being erected at Nail’s Bridge, C. N. 

Lieut. Edward Ingraham left here this morning, on leave of 
absence for sixty days.” 

In addition to the guard house, at this place, six cells have been 
erected for the further punishment of military offenders, and a 
string of orders as long as the Mississippi river has been issued. 

Rover. 


Fort Wasuira, C. N., Jan. 1, 1861. 

Eprror Times:—I will open the New Year by presenting to the 
readers of the Times a portion of my diary for the past week. 

Dec. 25th.—A shooting affray took place yesterday, at Tisho- 
mingo, between a white man and Indian. The result was, however, 
without bloodshed. Several shots were exchanged, but without 
effect. But for the timely interference of the Light Horse, an awful 
scene would have been the consequence. After the first shots, 
the natives began flocking to the assistance of the Indian, and would 
probably have suspended the white man to the nearest tree, had 
not the Light Horse came up at that moment. 

Dec. 26th——The Second Cavalry recruits departed this morning 
for Camp Cooper, Texas. 

Dec. 28th.—Lieut. Burtwell™ and detachment arrived here to- 
day, having in charge one prisoner, charged with stealing negroes. 

Dec. 30rH.—Gen. D. H. Cooper, Chickasaw and Choctaw Indian 
agent, is at present paying to the Chickasaws their annuities, at 
Tishomingo City. The woods in the vicinity of the Capital affords 
a good camping place for those living at a distance. The town 
contains about 12 or 15 houses, and is not capable of furnishing 
quarters for the whole tribe. 

Jan. lst.—The arrival of the Overland Mail was eagerly looked 
for this morning. It was supposed to contain the decision of the 
South Carolina Convention.”* After its contents were made known, 
three cheers for a Southern Confederacy were given, and strong 
hopes expressed that all Southern States should follow the example 
set by the Palmetto State. 

Rover. 


74, From 9-October 11, 3908, Ingraham and some 30 to 40 troops had garri- 
soned Fort Wabicn while most of th e Second squadron was taking part in the od 
Comanche expedition. (See letter of ‘April 5, 1860.) 

75. Second Lt. John R. B. Burtwell, First U. S. cavalry. 

76. The South Carolina Convention adopted, an ordinance on December 20, 
1860. ~The War of the Rebellion . . Washington, 1880), “Ser. v. el, p. 1. 
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Fort Wasuira, C. N., Jan. 22, ’61. 

We learn, from a reliable source, that the troops stationed at 
Fort Arbuckle, C. N., have received information from the Pay 
Master, that he had at present no money, and did not know when 
he would receive sufficient funds from the United States Govern- 
ment to pay them. This intelligence created quite a panic among 
those immediately concerned. 

Jan. 16rH.—An express arrived here at 10 o'clock, from Boggy 
Depot, for a detachment of troops to assist in capturing one Fred. 
McCully, a half breed, and an escaped murderer from the Van 
Buren, Ark., penitentiary; also, to take into custody one Wilson 
Adair, a white man, charged with disorderly conduct on Christmas 
day. The detachment, consisting of one non-commissioned officer 
and eight privates, left here at half-past 11 o'clock, P. M., and ar- 
rived at Boggy Depot at 5 o'clock, A. M., and at once proceeded in 
search of McCully, who, after a few unsuccessful visits at different 
houses in the vicinity of Boggy Depot, was found hidden under a 
bed in the house of his brother-in-law, two miles North of the 
village. Adair had escaped from his place of confinement, but was 
found at the residence of his employer. He was again arrested. 
Both prisoners were conducted to this place, and are now confined 
in the guard house. Adair will probably have his “permit” rescinded, 
and be ordered out of the Nation. No white man can reside in an 
Indian Nation without permission from the Governor or Indian 
agent. McCully will remain here until an opportunity affords to 
send him to Van Buren. 

Jan. 17rH.—Adair was this morning examined, by Capt. Carr, 
and found guilty of the charge, and sentenced to forfeit his “permit,” 
and to leave the Nation without delay. 

Within the last ten days, two murders have been committed in 
this Nation, but as yet I have been unable to ascertain full par- 
ticulars. 

Our supply of provisions is getting low. If Uncle Sam does not 
soon reimburse us, we will have sufficient cause to secede. 

More anon. 
Rover. 


Fort Wasuira, C. N., Feb. 19th, 1861 
Eprror Times: On the 28th ult., a detachment of eight U. S. 
soldiers, having in charge three prisoners, Fred McCully, J. Connelly 
and E. Adair, left this place for Van Buren, Arkansas, to turn said 
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prisoners over to the civil authorities. White men are never tried 
by the authorities of the Indian Territory, neither are Indians 
committing crimes upon white settlers; but are taken to Van Buren, 
and there tried by men of their own color. 

In my last I mentioned that Adair had been escorted out of the 
Nation. He, however, again returned to Boggy Depot, where he 
was re-arrested and brought to this place, just in time for a free 
ride to Van Buren jail, where he was released upon paying a small 
fine, after which he departed for Missouri. 

If rumor can be credited, Forts Cobb, Arbuckle and Washita, are 
at present in danger of being attacked by a Texan mob, to get 
possession of the arms, horses, mules and stores, belonging to Uncle 
Sam. Should such be the case, the Texans will find it rather hot 
work to carry their threats into execution. There are sufficient 
troops at each of the forts above mentioned, to protect all Govern- 
ment property. 

Last Saturday, Deputy Marshal Whiteside passed through here, 
en route for Fort Arbuckle, where he will take into custody Bill 
Hall, and take him to Van Buren jail. 

J. Hort Smith,’? formerly editor of the Bonham (Texas) Era, is 
about to establish a new paper at Boggy Depot, C. N., to be called 
the National Register."* 

Last week a train of five wagons arrived at this post with provi- 
sions for the troops.—Trains loaded with similar articles, are on 
their way for Forts Cobb and Arbuckle. 

Rover. 


Fort Wasuira, C, N., March 31, 1861. 

Eprror Times: Since my last, I have not had an opportunity to 
inform you of the doings here, until to-day. 

Deputy Marshal Whiteside, and an escort of six U. S. troops from 
Fort Arbuckle, arrived here after an absence of six days, having in 
charge of Bill Hall, the murderer, and departed the following day 
with an escort of five men from this place for Van Buren, Arkansas. 
The troops from Arbuckle returned to that place. The escort from 
this place accompanied the Marshall to Johnson’s Station,” on the 
California Overland Route, and then returned. 

Two weeks ago the overland coaches made the trip from Fort 


77. Perhaps the Texas editor referred to in Rover’s letter of March 6, 1860. 

78. The National Register was probably short-lived. (See next letter.) No reference 
is made to it in the Union List of Newspapers; nor is the Bonham (Tex.) Era listed therein. 
79. “Johnson’s” (as shown on some later maps of the territ . bout half 
between Forts Washita and Smith. (See map facing p. 272.) a Se aoe hina 
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Smith, Arkansas, to Nail’s Bridge, C. N., a distance of one hundred 
and seventy miles in twenty hours. 

First Lieut. Alfred Iverson, of the Ist Cavalry, and son of Ex- 
Senator Iverson, of Georgia, has tendered his resignation to the 
President, having received the appointment of 3d Captain in the 
Georgia army. 

Dixon Ouchaubby, a Chickasaw Indian, convicted of murder, 
was executed at Tishomingo City,®° on the 20th inst. Levi Colbert, 
another Chickasaw, confined in the jail at Tishomingo City, awaits 
the same fate, for murdering an Indian on Blue river, sometime 
since. A few days since a Choctaw Indian was brought to this 
place and confined in the Guard House, being charged with murder- 
ing two white men, near Red river.—The prisoner acknowledges 
killing one man, but denies killing the second. There is, however, 
sufficient proof that he committed both crimes. 

Grass is growing finely. It will soon be sufficiently large to 
afford good grazing.—Peach trees have been in blossom for nearly 
a month, but late heavy frosts have destroyed this fruit for this 
season. The trees of the forest are putting on their summer costume. 

The first number of the National Register made its appearance 
on the 16th inst. In politics it is an uncompromising secession sheet, 
beneath the contempt of honorable men. 

The object of the Choctaw and Chickasaw National Convention, 
which met at Boggy Depot, C. N., was the sectionalizing and in- 
dividualizing of their country. Resolutions to that effect, after a 
discussion of several days, were adopted by a vote of fifteen yeas 
to eight nays, and are to be submitted to the people, on the 6th 
of August, 1861, for ratification or rejection. 

The General Council of the Choctaw Nation, in general as- 
sembly, passed, among a number of resolutions, expressing their 
feelings and sentiments in reference to the political disagreement 
existing between the Northern and Southern States of the Union, 
the following resolution: 

[“]Resolved, further, That in the event a permanent dissolution 
of the American Union takes place, our many relations with the 
General Government must cease, and we shall be left to follow the 
natural affections, the educations, institutions and interests of our 
property [people?], which indissolubly bind us in every way to 
the destiny of our neighbors and brethren of the Southern States, 


_80. In describing Tishomingo in his letter of May 2, 1859, “Cato” noted that the 
Chickasaw capital had “‘a calaboose, with a gallows in front, to remind the offender of his 
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upon whom we are confident we can rely for the preservation of 
our rights, of life, liberty and property, and the continuance of 
many acts of friendship, generous counsel and fraternal [material?] 
support. [”] * 

The garrison of this post was yesterday reinforced by the arrival 
of Company E, (Capt. Prince’s,) 1st Infantry, from Fort Arbuckle, 
which has been ordered to take post here——Capt. [William E.] 
Prince assumes the command of this fort. 

The fort has not yet been taken by the Secessionists, as the 
Eastern papers have it. Some even go as far as to give an account 
of the surrender of the government property to the traitors by Capt. 
Carr. These and similar paragraphs going the rounds in the 
Eastern papers concerning this fort, are infamously false, and do 
great injustice to the brave and gallant commanding officer. 

A few sympathizers with the Southern rabble, have deserted, 
taking with them horses, pistols, carbines, and everything they could 
lay hands upon; but as this was only following the example. set by 
Floyd, Cobb and others, it will have no effect upon the morality of 
the community at large in the Rhett-ched Confederacy. 
ROVER. 


Fort Wasuira, C. N., April 28,5 61. 


Eprror or Times: Since my last, affairs have assumed quite a 
different aspect. About a week since, Lieut. Col. Emory and staff 
arrived here, with the purpose of establishing the Head Quarters 
of the Ist Cavalry at this post.8* Fort Smith has since been evacu- 
ated, and the troops are on the road for this place. Companies A 
and B arrived here from Fort Arbuckle yesterday. Company A 
returned to Arbuckle this morning. Everything at this post is being 
packed up to leave as soon as Capt. Sturgis and command arrive,** 


81. This was the third in a series of six resolutions passed on February 7, 1861, by the 
Gen sera Couneil of the Choctaw Nation. As published in The War of the Rebellion, Ser, 1. 
the words ‘ peoples and “material” (as bracketed in above) were used jin- 

Sead B of bi —LS and “fraternal.” 

82. “Rumors of a Hs ae lated attack from Texas” on Fort Arbuckle caused an order 
to be issued on March 19, 1861, to move the infantry company to Fort Washita.—Ibid., pp. 
656, 660. Captain Prince outranked Captain Carr by seniority. Companies A and B, First 
cavalry, remained as Fort Arbuckle’s garrison. 


83. By the time this last nee ol of Rover’s appeared in the Times (May 28), Rover and 
his comrades-in-arms were within three days march of Leavenworth. 

84. Lt. Col. William H. Emory (last referred to in these letters as “Major” Em 
commanding at Fort Cobb in April, 1 ee Footnote 49), while in Washington, D. C., 
in March, 1861, had received the order to make Fort Washita his regimental head uarters, 
and to concentrate the Fort Arbuckle and Fort Cobb troo; there, or near by, at his dis- 
cretion. _~ while Emory was on his way to Fort Washita . , nee order was 
issued on 17. He was instructed, i to e poms in Indian territory 
and LY all the troops to Fort gmoney —Ibid., pp. 656. "Se 

85. Capt. S. D. Sturgis and his men (Companies A and B, First cavalry) evacuated 
Fort Smith, Ark., on the Ne wight of April. 23, and with some 20 wagons and teams arrived at 
Fort Washita, after a 160-mile journey, on April 30.—Ibid., pp. 650, 651. 
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if not driven out of here before that time. The orders from the 
War Department are, I believe, not to fire on the rebels unless they 
follow us. Our horses have, for the last four nights been tied to 
a picket rope fastened around the quarters. There is great re- 
luctance on the part of the troops, that they are to abandon the 
Fort without making the traitors smell powder. Ox wagons, and 
teams of all kinds, have been employed to carry provisions, 
ordnance, Quartermaster’s property, and stores of all kinds. The 
families of the soldiers were all sent off yesterday. They are to 
proceed to Fort Arbuckle, and there await our coming. 

I can’t see into the policy of the Administration. The evacuation 
of the forts will certainly give the traitors more territory, as well as 
increase the numbers of adherents to Davis’ creed. If the Govern- 
ment does not put a stop to these rebellious scoundrels, they will 
soon have the upper hand. 

Yours in haste, 
Rover. 


IV. Epmocve 
Fort Washita was abandoned on April 30 or May 1, 1861, and 
occupied one day later by Captain Mayberry’s Dead Shot Rangers, 


from Jefferson, Tex. John A. Peel of this ranger company reported 
they had captured 14 wagons left behind by the federal troops, and 
that Emory “finding the Texans in close pursuit of him, threw 
away guns, ammunition and Government stories, into the Ouachita, 
first destroying the guns by breaking the locks and taking them to 
pieces.” Also abandoned, he said, were “a large quantity of cloth- 
ing, some provisions and one field-piece.” ** 

Lieutenant Colonel Emory stated that nothing had been left 
behind but what would have been left in time of peace. On evacu- 
ating the post Emory led his command up the Washita where, he 
wrote, “the troops at Arbuckle and two companies from Cobb joined 
me five miles from Arbuckle, on the east bank of the Washita River, 
May 8. I then marched to relieve Cobb, taking the road which 
lies on the open prairie to the north of the Washita River, so as to 
render the cavalry available. . . . On the 9th, I found the 
command from Cobb (two companies of foot) thirty-five miles 
northeast of that post, and on the same day I took the most direct 


86. The Daily Times, Leavenworth, June 21, 1861 (reprinted from the New Orl 
Crescent of June 14[?], 1861). ’ ‘ ae ap ae 
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course to Leavenworth that the nature of the ground would permit. 
» 81 

Ten days later Emory reported “I am now in Kansas, on the north 
side of the Arkansas River,®* with the whole command—eleven 
companies, 750 fighting men, 150 women, children, teamsters, and 
other non-combatants.” 

The journey from the Arkansas to Fort Leavenworth required 12 
more days. This was the scene at Leavenworth on May 31 as 
described in the next day’s issue of the Times: 

About one o'clock yesterday afternoon, the troops from Forts Smith, Ar- 
buckle, Cobb and Washita passed up Fifth Street, on their way to Fort Leaven- 
worth. Several ambulances, containing officers’ wives, and about eighty wagons 
containing army stores, with about six hundred horses and mules attached, 
followed the soldiers, the whole making quite an interesting spectacle. The men 
looked weary and jaded after their long and tedious march, but many of them 
seemed to be full of vigor and animation. As they moved along, they were 
greeted, at various points, by the cheers of the people who had assembled to 
witness the demonstration. The train was nearly a mile in length. 

According to the Times, the six companies of cavalry and 
five companies of infantry totaled 820 men, and there were, 
in addition, “about 200 teamsters and other army attaches.” The 
companies and their commanders were: First U. S. cavalry: 
Co. A, Lt. Eugene W. Crittenden (82 men); Co. B, Lt. Oliver 
H. Fish (82 men); Co. C, Capt. David S. Stanley (80 men); 
Co. D, 2d Lt. Charles S. Bowman (80 men); Co. E, Capt. 
Samuel D. Sturgis (82 men); Co. I, Capt. Eugene A. Carr 
(75 men); First U. S. infantry: Co. B, Capt. Charles C. Gilbert 
(66 men); Co. C, Capt. Joseph B. Plummer (67 men); Co. D, Capt. 
Daniel Huston, Jr. (70 men); Co. E, Capt. William E. Prince 
(62 men); Co. F, Capt. Seth M. Barton (64 men). 

Lieutenant Colonel Emory said that his command arrived “in 
good condition; not a man, an animal, an arm, or wagon 
lost except two deserters.” ®® Lieutenants Fish and Barton resigned 
and joined the Confederate army. The other officers and most of 
their men remained loyal to the North. One writer has said: “The 
troops thus saved from capture were of great importance beyond 
the consideration of numbers, as their timely arrival restored the 


87. The ,.War of the Rebellion, Ser. 1% .., 1 P08, 649. The “most direct course to 


Leavenworth” referred to above was chart mory’s ee Indian ides (Black 
Beaver and Possum). According to were mi "Wright in her “A History Fort Cobb” 
the troops evacuating Fort Cobb met Emory’s command, on May 9, near the present town 
of Minco, Okla. Here they turned north and the route "they followed up into Kansas later 
became a part of the Chisholm trail.—Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 34, pp. 58, 59. 

88. The Arkansas river crossing was probably at, or near, present Wichita. 

89. The War of the Rebellion, Ser. I, v. 1, p. 649. 
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confidence of the friends of the government in that section, formed 
the nucleus of General Lyon’s army, and probably prevented the 
secessionists from forcing Missouri into rebellion.” 

Of the First cavalry, Companies B, C and D soon saw action in 
the engagements at Forsyth, Mo. (July 27), and Dug Springs, Mo. 
(August 2). Companies D and I took part in the famous battle of 
Wilson creek on August 10, 1861. On August 8, 1861, the First 
cavalry was officially redesignated the Fourth U. S. cavalry. But 
“Rover's” fate will never be known unless his identity can be learned. 


90. Charles F AS ee Sea © wr Oo & ee 


at iS y (New Y v. 6, p. 153 





William Sutton White, Swedenborgian Publicist 


James C,. Main 


Part OnE—Eprror OF THE WicuiTaA Beacon, 1875-1887, 
AND PHILOSOPHER EXTRAORDINARY 


I. THe FuNERAL 


N April 1, 1887, the Wichita Beacon changed hands after almost 

exactly 11 years under the editorship of William Sutton White. 
On the following May 27, Captain White was dead—just past the 
52d anniversary of his birth. The cause of his passing was de- 
scribed as “inflammation of the bowels,” or “gastric fever,” preceded, 
but unknown to most of his friends, by three years of “stomach 
trouble.” Although White’s relinquishment of editorship and his 
death occurred close together, they must be considered separately. 
The first was an act of personal choice, the latter was not. But in 
other respects, the two events must necessarily emphasize that they 
represented not “continuous” but “discrete degrees” of difference. 

Political and social differences are often difficult enough to bridge, 
but cultural conventions being what they are, the rites associated 
with the death of a religious “heretic” place a community under 
peculiar strain. And Captain White was so highly regarded in the 
city and county that no one could have considered any alternative 
to some accommodation of the religious conventions to what was 
appropriate to the particular case. The funeral arrangements speci- 
fied that in case of inclement weather at 4 P. M. Sunday afternoon, 
May 29, the services would be held in Crawford’s Opera House, 
otherwise in the grove adjoining his, White’s, residence on North 
Market street. 

The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. Charles J. 
Adams, rector of St. John’s, according to the ritual of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. The Episcopal quartet sang the “Gloriat.” The 
Bible reading was the 15th chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians. The rector explained his position. The wording which 
is quoted is selected from the summary notes of the Beacon and 
Eagle reporters: 

I come not this afternoon to speak as a minister, but as a friend. I see 
a lesson has been taught the community. I left the robe behind me at the 

Dr. James C. Matin, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor 


of history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of several books relating 
to Kansas and the West. 
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church. I feel like coming out under the trees and talk[ing] as one man , 
would talk to another. [Eagle.] We may have and most likely have differed ’ 
on many things but under the wings of death we forget our differences. 
Death! What does it mean? I remember once my departed friend said to | 

| me, “there is no such thing as death,” and went on to explain to me how he i 

’ considered it but transition from one life to another. [Beacon] . . . the 

deceased said when near death, “Now on earth, but soon in eternity. Time ' 

is only a section of eternity.” [Eagle.] 
I see around me many who knew Captain White longer than I did but I 
knew him intimately during the past year and I knew more of his internal man 


t than you did. He may have passed with many of you as an unbeliever, but 
’ I tell you that on God’s green earth there lives no more of a believer than 
. our departed friend. The Trinity was as mighty to him as any of you. Captain 


White once said to me: “I believe that when I was endowed with the power 

of thought and action and when I acted with all sincerity God is obliged to i 
, respect my individuality.” Intellectually he was one of the profoundest minds. ' 
He had a tremendus individuality and showed it on one occasion during the ' 
war when, in spite of the objections of his superior officer, he charged with 
his men and took a battery and so saved the army. He was brave to the core 
both physically and intellectually. 

You may say that the dead man was not orthodox. In the name of the 
Almighty Father what is orthodoxy? Every individual member of a church | 
has a right to his own opinions [sic] and God is bound to respect it if it be 
sincere. You nor I have the right to get up and say such and such is the only 
right belief. We may make mistakes and do make them, but there is always 
ready the mighty arm of God, outstretched in love, to bring us back into the ’ 
right way and make us grander men and women. [Beacon.] l 

Remember what Captain White said of St. Paul. He said: “I consider St. 

Paul an honest man under all circumstances. Just as honest persecuting 
Christians as when a Christian himself.” He said there were two great things | 
in the universe to be considered, truth and good. If a man loves you no matter 
how many mistakes, there shall be a righting in eternity. Our departed 
friend always said and did what he thought he ought todo. . . . [Eagle.] 
He may at times have shown a disposition to combat, but I ask you, what 
is the good of a man who never feels his manliness to urge him to enter the 
lists for truth? He may have been wrong in some of his arguments but I tell 
you he was at any rate always honest and no one was more ready to admit 
himself in the wrong if he was so convinced. [Beacon.] 

Now, to glance at the spiritual. There is a mighty seen universe all 
around us, that is the material, but there is also a mighty unseen or spiritual 
universe. There are great heights and profundities and breadths of the | 
unseen. I can picture this unseen world very vividly in my imagination and 
this proves the internal greater than the external man.1 Our departed friend 
was . . . a staunch believer in God the Father, His son Jesus Christ and 
God the Holy Ghost. Shortly before his death he said to me, “We have re- 


1. The Daily Journal version of Adams’ remarks varied in detail, and was shorter than 
the others. One paragraph was so different, however, as to require notice, if for no other 
reason, because, according to the reporter, Adams presented the thought as White’s, but 
not necessarily as his own: 

“There is a seen and an unseen universe. The outside man is nothing in comparison 
with the inside man; the eternal man is greater than the whole eternal universe. The 
natural universe is but the ent, the embodiment of the spiritual. When I say this, 
I have but given [the] idea of our departed friend.”—Daily Journal, May 30, 1887. 
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versed things in this world. We think first of material things, corner lots and 
buildings, then when we get sick we send for the priest. We should seek 
spiritual things at first.” 

It seems to me very appropriate that these services should be held out 
here under the trees, where we can hear the song of birds and the chirps of 
insects; because of all the men I have known—and I have known many—I 
have never known one so completely a child of nature as our departed friend. 
Captain White, though he was sometimes sarcastic on the subject, believed 
thoroughly in organizations for the building up of and improving of humanity. 

Now, when we say earth to earth, dust to dust and ashes to ashes, we must 
remember we are only saying it over the cast off garment of our friend. His 
spirit still lives and has moved [not to that new home he has built on River- 
side, but] to that home prepared for him in the beginning by God the Father. 
I say emphatically that in the mighty ranks of the redeemed our friend will 
not take a second place because he did not believe exactly as you and I do, 
He believed in the gospel of love. God is everywhere, and wherever God 
is He is representative of infinite love. . . . You ask how you are to be 
saved. I say to you as our friend was saved, by righteousness. Our friend 
is gone, and we are now going out to the cemetery to lay away his form, but 
he lives in spirit. During many years he had devoted the greater part of his 
time to the building up of our city. Work for its upbuilding and you 
will be raising a mighty monument to the memory of him who lived grandly 
and died nobly. [Beacon.] 

The service closed with the singing by the quartet of “Nearer My 
God to Thee.” The reporters agreed that this was the largest 
funeral to date in Wichita and by count, friends in 167 carriages 


proceeded to the completion of the last rites at the cemetery.” 
II. Cwartes J. ApaMs, Recror or St. JoHn’s 


A circumstance that made this funeral and Rector Adams’ dis- 
course more dramatic than it could have been otherwise was a fact 
well known to everyone in the audience. The speaker himself was 
in difficulties about his own unorthodoxy. 

On April 15 he began a series of three Sunday evening lectures on 
the general Easter theme: “Are We Immortal?” Three answers were 
to be given on three successive Sundays: that of reason, of modern 
Spiritualism, and of Christianity. The series grew, however, a 
fourth answer being that of materialism, and then followed three 
on the theme of Heaven and Hell, or a total of seven lectures. The 
sixth, or second on Heaven and Hell, May 22, had stirred up sharp 
controversy. The unexpected crisis of White’s funeral came the 
afternoon of May 29. The time scheduled left little margin between 


2. Wichita Daily Beacon, May 30, 1887; Daily Eagle, Sey $1, 1887. an reports of 
Adams’ remarks being written by separate hands, the wording differed On most points 
eae the Beacon reporter’s version was the more adequate as he was ‘more familiar with 

hite’s ke ee, My which the rector was commenting. 
bout the funeral arrangements and resolutions of are to be found 
in the’ Daily Beacon, May 28, 29, 1887; Daily Eagle, May 29, 31, ie ted 
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those rites, being at 4 P.M., and 7:45 P.M., when Adams must 
face a crowded church from his own pulpit, largely the same peopie 
he had talked to the preceding Sunday and that same afternoon. 
For all concerned it was an evening of acute emotional tension 
and expectancy. 

Following still the format set up by White, the new owners of 
the Beacon gave reports on important sermons a front-page position 
on Monday evenings. And besides, these controversial subjects 
were now given conspicuous headlines. Thus the report on the 
lecture of May 15: “What Are Heaven and Hell?” was headlined: 
“Have We a Heretic?” 

[The lecture] created something of a sensation in theological circles. 

In the course of his remarks he stated distinctly, in almost so many 
words, that the love of God is so infinite that every soul, no matter how de- 
based in this world, would have a chance for salvation in the future 
that punishment was not eternal, and that the sentence to eternal torment 
was not irrevocable. 

He stated his belief to be that “Heaven” and “Hell” express no 
tee of location; they represent conditions, not localities . . . amplifi- 
cations of Happiness and Misery in this [world]. 

Either the reporter himself, or his editorial chief, or both, were 
not sure that the rector had been correctly understood, and hesitated 
to print this summary without confirmation. The reporter sought 
out Adams and questioned him. As the lecture had not been re- 
duced to writing, Adams could only restate the meaning he had 
intended to convey; in other words, he confirmed the substance 
of the report. To the question whether or not he believed that 
there was a chance for man hereafter, Adams replied: “I had 
rather say that I hope so. But wait, I conclud my sermon by saying 
that the way to win heaven and escape hell is by being righteous— 
by being aman. That is more important than any theories I, or you, 
or anybody, may have about the future.” 

The report of the lecture of May 22: “Heaven and Hell; the 
Orthodox and Heterodox Views,” followed conspicuously a tech- 
nique often emphasized in journalism; that of telling the story three 
times; first in sensational headlines; next, in a short summary of the 
main points thought to be especially newsworthy, stated in striking 
language; and finally, the narrative of events in proper sequence as 
straight reporting. Some readers go no further than the headlines; 
others go on through the summary; but only the persistent continue 
the story to the end, often finding that in proper context the ma- 
terial was not as sensational as the first two versions appeared to 
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represent it. In this case the headlines were: “Lucifer Knocked 
Out”; “Rev. Adams Demolishes the Hell Fire Theory”; “He De- 
clares There Is No Hell But Conscience”; “A Sensational Sermon 
a la Bob Ingersoll”; “The Old Testament God Ridiculed and Re- 
viled.” 

The fact that Adams was expected to present radical ideas had 
brought out an audience that filled the church to capacity, but the 
reporter insisted that they were not prepared for the fervor and 
violence of expression employed by the rector: “the Rev. Adams 
surprised his hearers and quite shocked some of the more orthodox 
and strictly ritualistic members of his flock. . . .” The report 
said that Adams “even denied the divine inspiration and sacred au- 
thenticity of the Scriptures themselves by declaring that the ancient 
Hebrews made a god of their own liking. That God was not up 
to the requirements of this civilized age and he cried ‘if there was 
such a cruel god I for one would say away with him!’” What 
Adams had done was to approach the question historically pointing 
out that the basis of the social organization of Israel was paternal- 
istic and that the father was the head of the family, and that law, 
justice, and punishment were administered by the father. The 
concept of justice was objective, cold, and rigid. Thus the God of 
Israel was represented in the Old Testament as this type of God 
the Father. Next, Adams emphasized that the modern concept 
of family had come to emphasize the position of the mother as of 
an importance equal to the father, and the mother principle was 
love and sympathy which tempered justice. 

Next the rector had emphasized three views of Christianity; 
orthodoxy (right faith), heterodoxy (other’s faith), and rationalism. 
He endorsed the rational view. He accused the modern orthodox 
Christian view of distorting the Hebrew concept of a just God into 
a false representation, a cruel and vainglorious God. It was this 
concept of God which he denounced and said “away with him.” 
Instead: “God is love.” Calvin provided for the election of only 
few to be saved; Universalism went to the opposite extreme, pro- 
viding for the election of all; Unitarianism insisted man was essen- 
tially good. Although he insisted that there was a great truth un- 
derlying each of these views, he could not accept any one of them. 
Universalism and Unitarianism had eliminated hell, which was nec- 
essary. Heaven and Hell were not locations or places, but con- 
ditions: “His hell was the hell of a guilty man’s conscience, both 
here and hereafter.” Also, he continued: “. . . A merciful God 
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could forgive at any time. . . .”"—he would continue to forgive 
“throughout eternity,” in other words, “Judgment” was not final. 
At one point in this context the rector was reported as saying: 
“The protestants lost a great truth when we lost the doctrine of 
an intermediate state taught us by our Roman Catholic brethern.” 
It was when such sentiments were being stated that the censor at 
the reporter's elbow whispered: “our liberal friend will have the 
bishop afterhim. . . .” 

According to Adams’ rational view: “True orthodoxy conceived 
of man as coming into existence a free moral agent. A man could 
and must choose his own course and that choice even the Omnipo- 
tence cannot override.” In the conclusion the reporter attributed 
to the rector the emphasis, however, that: “Unrighteousness means 
hell. Righteousness is happiness, not only for eternity, but tem- 
porarily. . . . God is love.” 

The Eagle reporter varied the concluding remarks: “When the 
day of judgment is past is there hope for the lost then? I hope so, 
and sometimes the hope amounts to belief. I do not say so. To 
you I would say repent now; delay not. Yet anyone can repent in 
the future. God must accept the one returning. God is love.” 
But the rector interposed an emphasis that might be interpreted as 
being intended to rectify an apparent inconsistency; that belief 
alone is not enough; “They must be like him.” 

The reporters of these lectures did not make any attempt to label 
the rector’s theology. Neither did they raise any question about 
the sources of any of the theological ideas expressed. Nevertheless, 
the identity of some of the ideas, even to the wording is inescapable. 
Whether derived from his friend, Editor White, during their year 
of friendship, or acquired prior to his coming to Wichita, Rector 
Adams had adopted into his own thinking a substantial body of 
the ideas of Emanuel Swedenborg.® 

After the week’s budget of argument and gossip about the lecture 
of May 22 and what might happen to the rector in consequence 
of it, the White funeral under the trees and outside any church, and 
Adams’ discourse brought the whole theoretical discussion down 


8. Adams’ predecessor, the Rev. Mr. E. H. Edson, had conducted his farewell service 
March 7, 1886, explaining candidly the reasons for his leaving: interference with his free- 
dom of expression. He had ref to submit or to resign. is funds were cut off; he pro- 
posed to collect by judicial process, but friends in Rochester, N. Y., persuaded him to de- 
sist and poe Adams was then at St. Mark’s church in Denver; was invited to Wichita 
April 4, and again May 23, and was appointed rector of St. John’s as of June 20, 1886. 
The Beacon reports on church services explicitly indicate that White attended services at 
St. John’s, August 22. The friendship between the two men ripened, apparently during 
the ensuing winter. Not until the series at Eastertime services, however, did the reports 
indicate clearly the Swedenborgian flavor in Adams’ discourses.—Daily Beacon, March 8, 
April 3, May 22, 24, June 19, 21, August 23, 1886. 
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to earth in terms of a concrete case. Many who had attended the 
late afternoon funeral and had completed the final tribute to White 
at the graveside, were now at St. John’s—almost as though partici- 
pating in the last act of a three-act drama. The rector had made 
his choice and had made it in freedom. On that premise, would 
the fate formula of Greek tragedy complete its relentless course? 
How would or could Adams release the tensions and resolve the 
conflict? By defiance which might have explosive consequences, 
or by a retreat that would leave his hearers with a sense of betrayal, 
or by a convincing reconciliation of opposing positions? 

The report of this critical lecture of May 29 was given a front- 

page position in Monday evening’s Beacon with the sensational 
headline “Whipped into Line”; “Rev. Adams Preaches a Strictly 
Orthodox Sermon”; “Varied With More Heaven and Hell Theories”; 
“He Still Says the Unitarians May Be Saved,”—the subject: “Pen- 
tacostal Tongues; Understood and Misunderstood.” Prepared of 
course prior to the events of the afternoon, Adams called attention 
to the church calendar and the fact that it was Whitsunday. He 
described the preaching of the apostles on the day of Pentacost, 
the day of the birth of the church, and suggested that it was an 
appropriate occasion to consider the work that had been accom- 
plished by the church. He traced the birth of the church direct to 
the apostles and while not claiming it as the only true church did 
insist that it should and would be some day, when the offshoots 
returned. Many, he insisted, were anxious to do so; an awakening 
was taking place in England and in the United States too. He took 
a high-church position: 
He thought the time would come when all the world would return to Cathol- 
icism. The preacher said that the duty of preaching this second great 
reformation devolved upon the ministers of the Episcopal and ritualistic 
churches. He even declared that with this church rested the safety and sal- 
vation of the Republic, its rescue from atheism and infidelity, although he did 
not go so far as to propose union of church and state. 

Here the reporter revealed his personal position by the remark: 
“This part of the sermon was very fine. ” But the reporter 


insisted at two points in his story that there was a dichotomy in the 
lecture and that Adams had yielded to pressure: “. . . the im- 
pression prevailed among Dr. Adams’s somewhat mixed audience, 
mixed as to creeds and religions that is to say, that the pastor had 
been called to account and perhaps regretted some of the rather 
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he — broad . . . expressions to which he had given utterance on the 
ite —} previous Sunday.” 
ci- Later the reporter returned to this conviction insisting, with the 
de aid of typographical emphasis, that the strictly orthodox, high- 
Id church exposition 
e? gave the impression that Rev. Adams, despite his pronounced liberalistic views 
he on the existence of an orthodox heaven and hell, had been spoken with and : 
2S, easily 7 
al, Wuiprep into LINE . 


But before the close of the sermon, the preacher’s natural impulsiveness, 
noticeable in spite of his almost painful deliberation of expression, forced him 





t- into the old line of argument. He could not refrain from alluding to the subject ' 
al so near his heart and the sensation caused by his previous utterances, though 
ly wholly foreign to the present subject. He prefaced his remarks by saying that ‘ 
P. it was easy for a man to be misunderstood. He did not care so far [as] he ' 
- was concerned whether his auditor was a Calvinist, an Arminian or even a | 
Unitarian. All might be saved and most of them would yet return to the holy 
of church apostolic. The preacher did not believe in a selfish heaven which ' 
mn was made for a few alone. . . . The audience smiled when the preacher 
le declared with ingenious candor that hell was a dangerous subject to undertake 
+t the discussion of. 
in He did discuss it: “The honest man, the righteous man has 
n- heaven within him and is in heaven.” 
to The speaker reiterated his former statement that all men might be saved : 
id regardless of creed. He believed that the Calvinist might be saved, that | 
ts Armenians might be saved; yes, even the Unitarians—here the preacher hesi- ! 
" tated for a moment—and then declared that they too might go to heaven. | 
k If what he was saying was correct, along with what he had said 
during the afternoon, what was the role of the church? Was the 
I church necessary? The closing paragraph of the Beacon’s story | 
at was short but whether or not a fully adequate report of what was 
ic said is not subject to verification: 
I- The church was the instrument left on earth by Christ for the salvation 
id of men and the uplifting of humanity. Men must go to church. We must 
have the external as well as the internal peace of religion.4 
m Two weeks later, at the evening service at St. John’s, Adams spoke 
oJ about “Individuality, Here and Hereafter.” As reported, he per- | 
e sisted in stating views that would have been approved by his de- 
- parted friend, Mr. White: 
) Mr. Adams is a thorough believer in individuality. He thinks the individuals 
d have been the movers in the world. He distinguished between individuality 
or and personality—saying that the personality is the mask through which in- 


dividuality looks. Hereafter it is the individual who is to live, as it is the 
4. Ibid., April 16, 18, May 2, 16, 23, 30, 1887; Daily Eagle, May 24, 1887. 
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individual who lives here. It is the I, the me that wants immortality, this 
is immortal.5 


III. ApprAIsALs OF WHITE 


Born January 2, 1835, at Johnstown, Pa., William Sutton White 
was just past 52 years of age when he died, May 27, 1887. His 
father, James P. White, a canal and railroad contractor, died in 
1840 when William was a child of five, leaving Caroline White to 
raise her three boys, the other two being Norman P., and Oscar. 
William learned the printer's trade at Gallipolis, Ohio, and moved 
about as journeyman printer. In 1853-1854 he attended the Swe- 
denborg College at Urbana, Ohio, and became a thoroughgoing 
convert to the New Church, or Church of the New Jerusalem. 
While engaged in typesetting in Cincinnati, in 1854, he became, 
for a short time, the private tutor to the children of Nicholas Long- 
worth. Soon, however, he moved to Covington, Ky., where he re- 
mained until 1861. Declining a commission in the Confederate 
army, he returned to Ohio, where he enlisted in the Guthrie Greys, 
and later in the Fourth regiment of Ohio cavalry, which partici- 
pated in operations under John A. Logan, in Tennessee and Georgia, 
and under Kilpatrick, at Atlanta. During the winter of 1863-1864, 
Lieutenant White was prisoner of war, and after release from prison 
was discharged from the army, on account of health, with rank of 
captain. After a business venture with his brother Norman, and 
George Warren, as army sutlers in Texas, he returned to Cincinnati, 
thence to the lead mines of Missouri, and in 1869 arrived in Kansas. 
With his brother Oscar, he worked at grading the roadbed of the 
Santa Fe railroad. Apparently he made Topeka his home, his 
mother joining him there in 1870. In 1871, he moved to Sedgwick 
county, pre-empting a claim on the Ninnescah, in Viola township, 
which he still owned at the time of his death. During his first two 
winters in Kansas apparently he taught school, but in Sedgwick 
county he supplemented his farm operations by working at the 
printer’s trade in Wichita, as employment was available on the 
Beacon and the Eagle. 

In 1872 the Beacon had been established in Wichita by D. G. 
Millison, and Fred A. Sowers. It was said that White worked off 
his subscription setting type, and he worked occasionally during the 
winter of 1872-1873, but in 1874, the grasshopper year, he moved 
to Wichita and worked at the printer’s trade during the winter of 
1874-1875. During these early years the Beacon had been var- 


5. Daily Beacon, June 13, 1887. 
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jously owned and edited, but July 7, 1875, came into the hands of 
Frank Fisher and Frank B. Smith. In November, 1875, White ac- 
cepted the editorship. Although a printer of proven competence, 
he had no editorial experience, and in that sense was launching 
upon a new profession at the age of 40. In March, 1876, White 
bought an interest in the paper, Fisher dropping out, and White 
assumed editorial control—this arrangement continuing until the 
Beacon was sold, April 1, 1887, less than two months prior to White’s 
death. 

Some facts about White’s private as differentiated from his public 
life are necessary to this story. His mother had joined him at 
Topeka in 1870, and the little house that was built on his “planta- 
tion” on the Ninnescah was designed for the two of them. What- 
ever the private reasons that may have been involved, White did not 
marry. About 1877 Mrs. White’s health failed and for the next ten 
years she was nearly helpless. In 1878 Susan (or Susana) Sebastian 
joined the White household as companion to Mrs. White. During the 
early months of 1887 a new home was being built on Riverside and 
upon its completion in midsummer, Captain White and Susan were 
to have been married. The crisis in White’s illness intervened and 
his will was made to leave the North Market home to his mother, 
with financial provision for her comfort—she was 80 years of age. 
Also, Susan was to receive $2,000 per year for life. But doubts de- 
veloped about the certainties of this arrangement, and within an 
hour of his death, Captain White and Miss Sebastian were married, 
aged respectively 52 and 47 years.® 

The Beacon obituary of White was unsigned, but probably was 
written by his former partner, Frank Smith, or under his super- 
vision. Corroborative evidence indicates that the eulogy contained 
in it was more than merely conventional: 

As an editor Captain White proved himself one of the ablest writers in the 


6. MW; 27, 30, 1887; Daily Eagle, May 28, 31, 1887; Wichita Daily Call, May 
27, 30, Tid». ichita Daily Journal, May 2 1887; New Republic, Wichita, May 28, 
June 4, 1887; Union Labor ree, Wichita, Yene' % 1887; Sunday Growler, Wichita, May 

9, June 5, 1887; Herold (German language), Wichita, "June 1, 1887. 

The Journal obituary, and ro which followed the Journal account, differed in some 
particulars from the Beacon and the Eagle, but the latter are accepted as correct. 

United States census, 1880, Wichita, Sedgwick county, Kansas, Fourth ward: W. S. 
White, 54 [45]; Caroline White, 73; Susanna Sebastian, 42, born in Illinois; 

Kansas state census, 1885, Wichita, Sedgwick county, Kansas, Fourth Ward, p. 13: 
ages respectively, 50, 78, 45. 

Susan Sebastian’s sister Emily, wife of J. Whitfield Bell, died March 24, 1885, residents 
of Sedgwick county since 1871, from Edwardsville, Ill. Upon that occasion, White wrote 
the obituary and funeral notices from the Sw edenborgian point of view: “Happily relieved 
from bodily pain she enters upon the real spiritual life.” Also: “She had no fear of the 
death of the body. She knew that she would not die—that what seemed like death and 
annihilation this side was the birth and resurrection on the other side, and that, too, not 
as a soul without a body, but a soul in the real body—the spiritual. She knew she was 
passing from the shadow into the sunshine, from the phenomenal into the real, from the 
transitory into the permanent and substantial life. She is more alive in essential substance, 
and in essential form than ever before. She is not buried, for the human is not a subject 
for interment. . . .”—Daily Beacon, March 25, 26, 1885. 
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state. He proved himself amply competent to cope with all questions of 
interest and his articles were at all times those of a man who had delved 
deeply . . . and had pondered much over his reading and drawn his 
own conclusions. 
Though never a boomer in the accepted sense of the word, the Beacon 
always took a leading part in advocating that which he considered 
~~ the best interests of Wichita. Captain White it was who first advocated 
an east and west railroad . . ., and the result of his agitation and hard 
work was the St. Louis and San Francisco railroad. 


During the Ohio flood of 1883, White suggested sending a car or 
two of corn to the sufferers—the result was a special train load 
of corn. 

His life was without reproach, his friends say of him that they never knew 
a more honest man, and while to many he may have seemed harsh and unjust 
in his criticisms of what he deemed hypocricy or pride of authority, he was 
yet gentle and tender hearted as a woman, and in all his criticisms of errors 
he always classed himself among the erring ones. 

The late Captain White devoted his life to his aged and infirm mother 
and she in turn was wrapped up in him. The shock of his death has com- 
pletely prostrated the old lady and a few short days will probably find them 
joined in death as they were in life. 


As the new editor of the Beacon had not known White more than 
a few weeks, the leading editorial was likewise by another hand, but 
had a similar emphasis: 

Captain White is dead, and in his death the people of Wichita have sustained 
an irreparable loss. Broad-minded, liberal, far-seeing, yet so conservative as to 
be able to adjust a careful balance between right and wrong; gifted with a 
keen-sightedness which pointed out to him the dangers which lurked behind 
apparently plausible exteriors, he was a man eminently fitted for the work 
which he undertook with modest willingness, of aiding in the building up of 
this great city. 

As an editor end as a citizen Captain White closely approached the 
ideal. 

In private life Captain White was one of the most companionable of men, 
not opinionated, not egotistic, a good listener and a good talker when occasion 
required, he naturally had friends without number and of enemies as few as 
could be expected for a man of his sturdy character and outspoken views. 

Again and again the reference recurred to White’s contribution to 
the greatness of Wichita. He was “sturdy as an oak, modestly self- 
reliant, . . . with an unselfish ambition to see the city of his home 
prosper . . . even to his own personal detriment. ¥ 
And the editorial closed with what may be recognized as the 
writer's, not White’s, unfulfilled prophecy: “and so thoroughly is 
this appreciated that evermore will the memory of Captain White 
be kept green in the minds and hearts of the people of Wichita and 
Sedgwick county.” 
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White’s major journalistic rival, Marshall Marcellus Murdock 
(1837-1908), was one of the pallbearers at his funeral and wrote a 
moving editorial “In Memoriam.” As a Republican in politics, Mur- 
dock had disagreed with White on most public questions of a 
political character, but death is a private matter, and men of their 
caliber did not carry political differences into private relations: 

So frequently are we called upon to make a record of things, which, it 
seems, ought never to have occurred, that at times we are ready to be 
persuaded that this world has to offer only disappointment, disaster and death. 
Our entire city was startled yesterday morning by the sad news of the death of 
Capt. W. S. White. . : 

Of Captain White’s life in this county since the early settlement 
no words are called for. No encomiums which we could offer would add to 
the value of that record. 

Murdock gave extended attention to Susan Sebastian, widow 
within an hour of marriage, she who “had been a daughter in the 
truest sense to the aged mother” for nine years. When the subject 
of marriage had been referred to in conversation with Murdock, 
he quoted White as saying “that the frosts of his head, mayhap, 
were too numerous for such a happy consummation. And now 

before that home itself could be made ready . . .” for 
mother and wife— 

“And now, like God’s great pity, the same blue sky still hangs over 
us this morning, but of our number, one is missing. ; 

White was not a joiner, the reasons for which must be dealt with 
elsewhere, so other than press resolutions upon the passing of Cap- 
tain White, no organizations, not even a church had been a par- 
ticipant in the final tributes.?_ The Hypatia club and the Piano club 
prepared elaborate floral tributes, but the former went somewhat 
further. Nevertheless, the action of the Hypatia club, a woman's 
literary organization, is really no exception to this generalization. 
It had been organized in January, 1886, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease. Early in 1887 she had relinquished 
office on account of ill-health. The club was named in honor of 
Hypatia, a woman mathematician and philosopher, leader of the 
Neoplatonic school of Alexandria, Egypt. She, a pagan, had been 
murdered by a fanatical Christian mob. Charles Kingsley had 
made Hypatia the heroine of a novel (1853) of that name. Two 
implications were obvious in the choice of the name for a woman’s 
club in 1886: a plea for woman’s rights, and a protest against in- 


7. Copa White did not join the Wichita Garfield Post of the G. A. R. The proposal 
that th cer gy the funeral was dropped, yet informally many members attended. On 
Memoria day, G. A. R. services were conducted at White's grave.—Wichita Arrow, June 
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tolerance.’ The Beacon, although not in sympathy with the woman’s 
rights movement in all its features, had been unusually generous in 
giving publicity to the club’s activities. The Hypatia club had good 
reason therefore to meet in special session, and to adopt resolutions 
honoring Captain White, Mrs. Lease being a member of the resolu- 
tions committee. Furthermore, Mrs. Lease, a frequent contributor 
of poetry to the Eagle, wrote: 


In Memorn1raM—Capt. W. S. WHITE 
We mourn no blighted hope, nor broken plan; 
The burden of his life-work was well done. 
He stood among his fellowmen a man, 
The ripened grain beneath a mellow sun. 


Oh! bells toll not a funeral chime 
For one whose life was rounded well, 
In Sun and shade of manhood’s prime, 
With deeds of worth that all men tell. 


From solemn hush of silent tomb 

He ne’er again shall walk among us here, 
But in a land of deathless bloom 

Our steps shall greet his quickened ear. 


And here where he hath labored long; 
Low mingling with the funeral tread, 

Ring out glad bursts of triumph song 
And tell the good deeds of the dead. 


A faith sublime, a stainless life, 
Shall guide us o’er life’s stormy sea, 
And ’mid the calm, and ’mid the strife, 
Our hearts repeat, Tis well with thee.® 


Irrespective of Mrs. Lease’s merits as a poet, one aspect of her 
rationalization is of some significance. White was just past 52 years 
of age at the time of his passing, and she expressed the verdict that 
“The burden of his life’s work was well done,” and likened it to 
“The ripened grain beneath a mellow sun.” For perspective it may 
be pointed out that the death of John A. Martin, two years later, at 


8. Whether or not known to any, part, or all of the petesting parties, Hypatia 
meant much more than these more obvious interpretations. Swedenborg had incorporated 
into his science and Christian theology much of Neoplatonic philosophy. White knew his 
way around in philosophy and theology sufficiently to realize, probably, the implications of 
that fact in the history of thought. Mrs. Lease, a prime mover in the Hypatia club, prob- 
ably did not. She was still, outwardly at least, a Roman Catholic in the strictest Irish 
tradition, and her children (1885) were being educated in the Catholic parochial school 
of Wichita.—Wichita Daily Eagle, June 18, 1885. How and when she broke with her 
religious inheritance has not yet been determined. 

Early in 1886, when the Hypatia club was being organized, the Eagle had referred to 
it as the “Sorosis Club.”’—Ibid., March 30, 31, 1886. 

9. Ibid., May 31, 1887. The Wichita piano club also prepared a special floral tribute. 
—Sunday Growler, Wichita, June 5, 1887. 
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the age of 50, was similarly rationalized by his friends. Although, 
in that era, many lived out their span of three score and ten, yet the 
50’s were widely accepted as affording a reasonable life expectancy, 
especially for those whose accomplishments by that age were sub- 
stantial. According to Murdock, however, White must have looked 
forward to a retirement from the grind of getting out a daily paper 
as an opportunity to devote himself to study and possibly to writing 
on his favorite fields of philosophy.’° But Murdock’s reference to 
future plans were vague. 

Although there was a certain sameness to the eulogies of White, 
Leo L. Redding, editor of the Daily Journal, May 27, varied the 
emphasis, after admitting to no more than a “passing acquaintance”: 

It has been said that to know a man “you must see him in his home,” and 
it was in his home that Captain White was to be seen as he really was. On the 
streets or in his office he was a gruff and out-spoken man. . . . But at 
his home he was a dutiful son, striving in every way to make the declining 
years of his mother the happiest of her life. 

J. S. Jennings, editor of the New Republic, Wichita, May 28, 
wrote: 

Yet Captain White was not only “our friend,” but he was the friend of 
Wichita and humanity. . . . May his spirit realize the destiny which his 
great mind pictured, in progress, in worlds unknown to us; for great minds 
never die, and his was great in his belief, and we can not condemn that 
belief when we know he was honest in it. He was a Swedenborgian, and a 
great admirer of his writings. 

Although other commentators had made clear the fact that White 
was not orthodox, for some reason they were reticent about identify- 
ing his religious beliefs. The Union Labor Press, June 4, followed 
the pattern, “more than an ordinary writer,” “a deep thinker,” “con- 
siderably in advance of his time,” “always fearless in expressing” his 
views which “may not have agreed with popular demands and 
customs; yet, withal, they contained the elements of some great 
truth which the future will develop. As a friend of the people 
against despotism and wrong, he was always ready to defend the 
weak against the strong. 

The writer of “In Memoriam” in the Sunday Growler, May 29, 
probably the editor R. E. Ryan, who had been a Beacon reporter 
under White, agreed: 

Capt. White was a strong man in every particular. A warm, devoted, 
earnest friend, not what might be called a popular man, yet one who, when 


he made a friend held him to the last. Honest, straightforward, outspoken 
in his likes and dislikes, sturdy as an old oak. He was a man who had the 


WriuiaM Sutron Wuire, PuBLICcIstT 





10. Ibid., May 29, and the Daily Journal, May 27, 1887, likewise referred to White’s 
plans for study and writing. 
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regard and esteem of all who knew him, no matter how one might differ with 
him on any subject. To him was awarded by one and all, the palm of 
honesty and integrity in his beliefs and notions. 


Referring to his reportorial days under White, the writer men- 
tioned especially the generous treatment received: “In such close 
personal and social relations many little incidents occurred clearly 
showing the innate nobility of the deceased.” 

An unidentified writer of the “Old Settlers” column (Wichita was 
less than the legal age of 18, therefore still a female minor at law) 
in the Sunday Growler, June 5, admitted having collected some 
notes about White, at the time of his retirement from the Beacon, 
but had procrastinated in writing them for publication and now it 
was too late. But assuming the reader’s knowledge of White’s re- 
ligious views, that in the spiritual world thoughts might be com- 
municated from person to person without the medium of words, the 
“Old Settler” consoled himself: 

It may be, as he believed, that after putting off the earthly tabernacle, he 
can know what was in my thoughts, and if so, he can feel that great measure 
of respect he enjoyed, perhaps unawares, from one whom he thought, while 
living, misjudged him. It was given to but few to know the interior man, to 
know his filial devotion, his strong friendships, the innate nobleness of his 
character. But of this, enough. Living, he was not to be flattered, though he 


loved appreciative praise for well-doing. Dead, merited to his praise not 
flattery cannot add one jot of happiness. 


IV. Tue SALE OF THE BEACON 


The eulogies of White may appear to some readers to be too 
much in the nature of a routine compliance with the conventions 
and too emotional to be taken seriously. The sale of the Beacon 
had occurred two months earlier and the commentary upon that 
event as historical evidence would be less subject to such adverse 
criticism. In “A Last Word” White reviewed the history of the 
Beacon, and the Smith and White tenure of nearly 12 years: “The 
history of this section cannot be written and the Beacon ignored.” 
It had its ups and downs as did everybody else: “In 1875 it looked 
as if its light were to go out forever. When Fisher & Smith took 
hold of it, it was a dying ember instead of a blazing torch and a 
flamboyant beacon light. The paper then began a career which 
has not been excelled by any journal in Kansas.” It had been 
continuously prosperous financially also, and never missed a Satur- 
day night payroll. 

White admitted his inexperience at the start as an editor, and that 
in nearly 12 years: “The Beacon may not have always been right. 
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It may never have been exactly right, but if we know ourselves, it 
never has been wilfully and maliciously wrong or dishonest. It has 
never been the tool or instrument of any man, clique or party”—not 
even of the owners or their personal interests. The paper was 
always for Wichita. At the moment the Beacon had four rival daily 
papers in the city, but only one counted—Murdock’s Eagle, nesting 
in its eyrie on East Douglas: 

It is especially gratifying to us, at this time, that while we have had many hot 
set-tos with our able contemporary, the Eagle, we have never carried any 
bitterness or venom out of the office, and our personal relations with our 
friend—the enemy—on Douglas avenue, have always been of a most friendly 
and fraternal character. 

It is impossible for us to be much of a partisan. By nature we are anti- 
partisan. 

That insistence about the impossibility of being partisan was not a 
vain boast. And in business and in social relations party had no 
place. 

Under stress of deep feeling, rather generally, Americans are 
noted for their reticence in verbal expression. The measure of the 
depth of feeling is often to be found in what is not said, or in exag- 
gerated pretense intended to appear as merely facetious: In re- 
ferring to the transfer of ownership of the Beacon, Murdock wrote: 

In welcoming these strangers to our midst, and we do so most cordially, it 
is not so pleasant to part company with our old friend and standing critic, Capt. 
White, whom we have in all these years simply astonished and astounded a 
thousand times over and over until at times, in very despair, he has laid down 
his faber and resorted to the borders of profanity as close as he dare and not 
violate his religious convictions. And still he has loved us, loved us on and 
still cussed on. And, now our old self abnegator steps down, forever, and out, 
without so much as “by your leave” to a contemporary who has a thousand 
times held up his hands to his back [in private] only to sit down on him to 
the public. In these years proprietors of the Beacon have come and gone, 
and newspapers have come and gone, mighty nigh on to a score of them; come 
in with a flourish, gone out variously, some with a curse, others with a silence 
that smacked of the sneak, but none leaving the void, and the kind of void 
left by our sturdy old critic and friend who said good bye last night. . . .1! 

That was about as near as Marsh Murdock could come to being 
sentimental in public. Indeed, newspapers had come and gone, 
even daily papers; the Herald, the Republican, and the Times, but 
what of it! In Wichita there had always been the Eagle and the 
Beacon. And for most of that time that meant Marsh Murdock, 
Republican, and Captain White, Democrat—that is, when the latter 


1l. Weekly Eagle, April 8, 1887; the Daily Eagle for April 2 is missing from the Kansas 
State Histori Society’s file. 
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succeeded in coercing himself into a more or less orthodox partisan- 
ship just a few weeks prior to election days. But after their own 
individualistic fashion, neither was orthodox in party politics or in 
anything else. They appeared to disagree on most everything, but 
underneath, they agreed upon fundamentals. Systems of popular 
government are usually assumed to function best when operating 
under conditions where two parties of about equal strength oppose 
each other. Similarly, in the newspaper business, a good journal- 
istic adversary is a precious possession, and no one knew that better 
than Murdock. For his own good he needed “the old self abne- 
gator.” But this was merely Murdock’s way of chronicling the sale 
of a worthy rival’s paper to an unknown quantity. Captain White 
was still to be a citizen of Wichita, and his neighbor whom he 
could no doubt meet and argue with most every day. 

Murdock’s facetious reference to the old abnegator and his trials 
in attempting to reform or to educate the Beacon editor, recall an 
earlier episode when the Daily Eagle, April 1, 1885, a morning 
paper, featured a news item: 


SuRPRISE—CONGRATULATORY 


Probably our society people will never be treated to a more genuine sur- 
prise, and yet one which will call forth numerous pleasant comments and 
unnumbered congratulations, is the announcement of the marriage this morning, 
at his own home, at 6 o'clock, of Capt. W. S. White, the worthy and erudite 
editor of our evening contemporary. The charming young lady, Miss A. 
Prilist, who arrived from the east last night at midnight, is represented as a 
child of youth and beauty, a warm worshipper of buds and birds, spring-time 
flowers and April showers, who, as she clasps our old incorrigible friend to 
her bosom, promises with her sunshiny nature to thaw him out in a way that 
will make him forget the long cold nights of the past winter when he curled 
up in his bed alone to freeze his toes off while in broken slumbers he dreamed 
of what this day was to bring him. The thought of the then and the now gets 
away with us, and we have no doubt it will get away with our friend. But, 
dear Captain, while we can only be with you in imagination, there is nothing 
envious about us, and with our entire people, including a thousand disap- 
pointed fair ones who but dared hope, we unite in not only well wishes, but 
the sentiment, 

“If it were now to die, 
‘Twere now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolutely 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


The same evening Captain White replied: 


The Eagle’s announcement this morning was premature. The prospective 
bride arrived in time, coming not by rail nor palace car. She came in a vision 
of the night, in the heart of a hope long deferred, an answer to a silent prayer 
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that never troubled lip. We welcomed her as May, and not as December. In 
the golden vision, we stood beside the river whose water is the elixer of life. 
Youth was not returned, but recreated, spring had not come again, but had 
followed the winter of our discontent. Age and decreptitude were only the 
nightmare that fled with the coming of the beautiful dawn. With outstretched 
arms we bade her welcome, and urged her to hasten her quick-gliding footsteps, 
all too tardy for our eager desire. Ardent and impatient we sprang to meet— 
her? No! the stolid present! We awoke! It was a dream—that may find its 
fruition in the Isles of the Blest. 

Murdock closed out the fun the following morning: 

Of course our many readers in this city enjoyed their laughs and made no 
end of comments over the Eagle’s April fool of yesterday morning. The com- 
ments would no doubt fill a volume which would interest our innocent victim’s 
descendants to the third generation. His own ears must have tingled. Some 
did not “catch on” till they got down town. Captain White not only very 
gracefully replies in his last evening’s issue, but utters sentiment which may 
be but a faintly disguised disclosure of a bygone dream of his happy youth, 
and which may not have been all a dream, but which in truth shall find its 
ideal and full fruition in an exalted life whose pure atmosphere no earthly 
passions can ever reach or mar. Begging the Captain’s pardon for the innocent 
fun had at his expense we quote his reply. 

An understanding of such an episode requires the recognition of 
the widely accepted but unwritten code of the day which differ- 
entiated things public from things private. To be sure, the bride 
hoax dealt with things private, and in a public manner, but it was 
not malicious, and after all was really impersonal. This April fool 
pleasantry was perpetrated as the bitter city election canvass was 
reaching its climax. Both Murdock and White were engaged in 
campaign abuse which reached, if it did not exceed, the broad limits 
usually considered permissible for the political journalism of that 
generation. On one page of the paper was this friendly spoofing, 
while in the political editorial column was outrageous vilification 
which certainly both men knew was untrue. Yet the two types of 
exchanges were carried on simultaneously, without becoming con- 
fused. The editors as political “enemies” were figuratively different 
men from the friends who enjoyed the private joke regardless of 
which was the victim. Wichita had four dailies, and a flock of 
weekly newspapers at this time, but no comparable relationship 
existed between any two of them. The generalization is probably 
safe that nothing similar existed anywhere else in the Kansas area. 

But only two days after the bride evaporated in April fool sun- 
shine, White took the public into his confidence about a truly serious 
personal loss: 

It is with much regret and a dull pencil that we announce the loss of that 
historical pocket-knife again—the one with ivory handle and ventilated jaws. 
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It is not a very pretty knife, nor is it very valuable, but by long association 
it has crawled into our affections, and we'd rejoice to have it nestling once 
more in the tobacco crumbs at our right flank. 

Except for the Daily Journal, the other papers in Wichita, whose 
files have survived, scarcely mentioned the sale of the Beacon. The 
Journal editor, Silas Robinson, was most offensive, April 1, boasting 
that he “must be an artist in the ‘change’ business,” other paper 
changing hands when competing with his. “People want to read 
a paper published for men of the Nineteenth Century. Fossils 
don’t do in these days of go ahead.” Robinson referred to the 
attempts to bring a soap factory to Wichita: “if ever there was a 
gentleman who had all the qualifications to make a president of a 
soap factory, it is the ex-editor of the Beacon. 

In the next issue Robinson addressed 
THE EX-BEACON, or rather the ex-editors and proprietors of the Beacon, the 
JourNnaL addresses you. It did not see your issue last evening, but it hears 
you had a nice article. Be that as it may the JouRNAL recognized the fact 
that Capt. White, as editor of the Beacon, has held a prominent position in 
the city. The courtesy which ought to have existed between all papers of a 
town, whose duty ought to be to pull together for the interests of the town, 
have not been very prominent between the Beacon and the Resident-JouRNAL. 
We suppose we have been equally at fault in the matter hence shall drop this 
subject and let the Beacon editor be in the past tense. Cap. White, since you 
have lain down the pencil, after years of its association, and resumed a private 
life, the Journa forgets all it may have had cause to say or think and it 
wishes you that success, as a civilian, crowned with health and happiness, 
due to every man who has worked for or been identified with the advancement 
of Wichita. Frank Smith, you are in this too. 

The “change” business caught up with the Journal, however, 
Robinson leaving the paper May 16, 1887. The surviving partner, 
Leo Redding, felt relief, apparently at the departure of his asso- 
ciate, and observed the courtesies of profession. Upon the occasion 
of White’s death, besides writing the “passing acquaintance” edi- 
torial already noticed, made amends by emphasizing that: “There 
is not one in Wichita who will today speak of the dead, except 
with profound respect.” 

The sale of the Beacon, followed so closely by the death of its 
veteran editor, calls attention to an important fact of Kansas jour- 
nalism—its localism. No newspaper edited in Kansas (including 
the Kansas City metropolitan press) covered effectively the area 
news. Neither the sale of the Beacon nor the death of White caused 
more than a faint ripple on the surface. No paper has been found 
outside Wichita that undertook in any substantial manner to eval- 
uate White, the man and editor. Even the local tributes fell short 
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on the evaluation of White as a thinker, on indicating the major 
sources and features of his thought, and on the controlling prin- 
ciple which had guided his 12-year journalistic career. At the time 
of the Beacon sale the Topeka Commonwealth, 1887, recognized 
Smith, but only because he had learned the printing business in the 
editor’s office. Only the Commonwealth, May 29, 1887, paid White 
even a modest tribute: 
Captain White was one of the most vigorous and voluminous writers on the 
press of Kansas. His theory of government was in advance of the times. 
They might answer when the millineum arrives, if it ever does. He wanted but 
little law, but desired that the people in the main should be a law unto 
themselves. He believed in the utmost personal liberty for every individual. 
While being in principle and practice a temperance man, his concern for 
personal liberty made him a strenuous opponent of the prohibition policy. 
He was as erratic in his religious as in his political views. Captain White was 
an honest, conscientious man. . . .12 

The Lawrence Journal had nothing to say about White’s death, 
and upon the occasion of the sale of the Beacon was bluntly ma- 
terialistic. The sale price was rumored to have been $50,000. The 
Journal estimated that the Eagle could not be bought for less than 
$75,000: “Is there another instance of so marvelous a growth in all 
the country?”—in 15 years.* Admitting for the sake of interpre- 
tation the values assigned, how had it happened? Remarkable as 
had been the rise of Wichita, what gave the Eagle and the Beacon 
value; Wichita, or Murdock and White? How long would the 
Beacon’s value survive without White? 


V. Waurre’s Earty YEARS IN WICHITA 


At the age of 40, White had entered upon a profession of jour- 
nalism. The traditional explanation of how that came about was 
a convenient rationalization after the event, but not exactly correct 
factually or an adequate explanation. The allegation was that he 
had contributed some articles over the pen name “Sartoris” that 
“caused a stir,” and in consequence Fisher and Smith induced him 
to assume the editorship of the Beacon in November, 1875.1* But 
for some time prior to that, however, White had been setting type 
for the Beacon and was well acquainted with the proprietors. 

White had first made an impression upon Sedgwick county in 
his writing on agricultural questions over the pen name “Agricola,” 
the identification for the historian being made in the Weekly Bea- 


12. This editorial was copied into the Fort Scott Daily Monitor, May 31, 1887, but 
credited erroneously to the Capital, and was correctly credited and printed in the Beacon, 
May 30, 1887. 

13. Lawrence Daily Journal, April 5, 1887. 
14. Wichita Daily Beacon, May 27, 1887. 
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con, September 8, 1875. Contemporaries already knew the identity 
of “Agricola.” The first “Agricola” letter was printed October 14, 
1874, and argued vigorously against the Texas cattle trade; not only 
was it a dead loss to Kansas, but it prevented the development of 
a home livestock industry.* Next “Agricola” condemned the relief 
measures proposed by the state and county; humiliating, impov- 
erishing, costly, and did not reach the many who were in need. He 
advocated state loans through the counties so that intermediaries 
could not absorb the funds on the way—cheap money was the 
only method: 

To come down to the hard pan of true legislative function, the state has no 
right to go into the benevolent business at all, no right to build anything but 
a penitentiary: I mean in the charitable or educational line. But since the 
State is in this kind of business let it be done in some manner that will preserve 
the manly independence of its citizens, and not in the way that has a great 
tendency to make chronic beggers of us. 

The following week “Agricola” proposed an enlarged plan, county- 
state-federal; loans not to exceed $200, secured by real estate or 
chattel mortgages, for one to two years, at four percent interest. 
One class could not be reached by this plan; those who could offer 
no security. For these city or county public works programs were 
suggested. The following week additional provisions were pro- 
posed that would cover—in the Osage lands settlers—time exten- 
sions etc., on lands.*® 

Upon the approach of another Texas cattle season the regulation 
of the trade was again raised. “Agricola” agreed to the new dead 
line proposed in western Sedgwick county, defiantly defending 
himself for this particular year on the ground of expediency in the 
face of the agricultural disaster of the preceding year.'* 

Possibly the most significant “Agricola” explosion was that of May 
26, 1875, on the same day that, in another letter, he protested the 
useless office of city attorney.’ In “France vs. the United States” 
“Agricola” focused on the general theme of waste: The Frenchman’s 
prosperity depended upon what he saved rather than what he made, 
but the citizen of the United States wasted almost everything he 
touched—natural resources in a broad sense being emphasized first 
—springs drying up, and with them the streams, climate changing 
for the worse, soil being impoverished, criminal waste of forests— 

15. A reply was printed October 21, and “Agricola” rebutted November 4, 1874. 

16. Wichita Weekly Beacon, January 27, February 3, 10, 1875. 


17. Ibid., February 10, 17, 1875. 


18. Still another “Agricola” letter which dealt with the unwise “economy” of the 
county in not providing adequate court accommodations and its relation to an adequate ad- 
ministration of justice, was printed in the Eagle, August 19, 1875. This was the only 
“Agricola” letter found in the Eagle. 
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and then turning to finance he pointed to the failure to reduce 
public debt, the seeming impossibility of constructing railroads or 
opening mines without first mortgage bonds, protective tariff to 
breed monopolies and paralyze business, rings, frauds, and special 
legislation to favor special groups and localities. With all this the 
people, he insisted, were discontented. 

Beginning January 27, 1875, the Beacon printed an article of 
more than one column: “Time and its importance: A Philosophical 
Essay,” which was labeled “Written for the Beacon” and was signed 
“Omega.” No identification has been discovered, but in the per- 
spective of other articles that are identified, this one was probably 
White’s first venture, at Wichita, into philosophy. 

It has been the study of great philosophers and of wise men in every age 
to give an adequate definition of Time; but so far, all have failed to accomplish 
this object. Time is a gift of God, that particular period of duration given to 
man to prepare himself, for that high and noble end of his creation—the enjoy- 
ment of an endless eternity, when time shall be no more. Time had its begin- 
ning with the creation of the world, and will likewise have its end with the 
destruction of same. It is the most cunning and yet the most insatiable of 
depredators, apparently taking nothing, but in reality taking all; for it is not 
satisfied with stealing from us all that we possess, or all that the world 
can afford, but continues in its course until finally it steals us from the 
world. 

The next philosophical contribution was headed “Sartor Resartus,” 
and is the first of a series of nine extending over a period from 
February 10, 1875, to May 1, 1878. In addition, an unidentified 
editorial article of December 29, 1875, was entitled “Idol Worship” 
which appeared about one month after White had become editor 
of the Beacon. Almost certainly this was his also. The name of the 
articles, “Sartor Resartus,” was borrowed from Thomas Carlyle’s 
book of that name—literally the “tailor patched”; metaphorically, 
the philosophy of clothes. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus was one of the great books of the middle 
of the 19th century. Although first printed in England serially, 
1833-1834, and in an American book edition in 1836, it gained popu- 
larity slowly. In the mid-19th century, a victim, along with much 
19th century literature, it is all but forgotten in the United States, 
under the relativist-presentist educational theory that what was 
relevant to the 19th century is irrelevant to the 20th century.” 

In Carlyle’s philosophy of clothes: 

Time is but the clothing of the Eternal and what is Man himself . . . but 

19. Sartor Resartus has not been reprinted in any paperback series, which are leftist in 
their slant, and is available in only one low-priced edition, the English Everyman’s Library, 


No. 278, printed originally in 1908, last reprinted in 1956, and available in the United 
States through the American representative of the English publisher. 
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an Emblem; a Clothing or visible Garment for that divine ME of his, cast 
hither, like a light-particle, down from Heaven. 

ay Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsoever sapennuads Spirit to Spirit, 
is properly a Clothing, a suit of Raiment, put on for a season, and to be laid 
off. Thus in this one pregnant subject of Ciorues, rightly understood, is 
included all that men have thought, dreamed, done, and been: the whole 
Eternal Universe and what it holds is but Clothing; and the essence of all 
Science lies in the PHmtosopnHy or CLoTues.?° 

The issues involved are peculiarly private, although they possess 
a public aspect in the aggregate, and are persistent. Most every 
individual becomes concerned sometime about the mystery of life 
and death, and their meaning—probably no one escapes. Each 
must sometime experience a period of doubt about the validity of 
prevailing conceptions. Regardless of the personal outcome the 
ordeal is more serious for some than for others. Preceding Carlyle, 
the age of excesses committed in the name of science and ration- 
alism, and often miscalled the 18th-century enlightenment, had 
emphasized the “Everlasting No” of materialism. For many living 
under that influence, the personal ordeal of philosophical and re- 
ligious orientation was peculiarly painful and often personally dis- 
astrous. For Carlyle, the experience led through a period of 
despair to an eventual illumination in which both the original ortho- 
doxy and the negation were left behind, and a new spiritual certainty 
emerged. Against the “Everlasting No,” he wrote in the name of 
his hero, “my whole ME stood up, in native-God-created majesty, 
and with emphasis recorded a Protest. . . . I directly there- 
upon began to be a Man.” The “Everlasting NO” gave way to the 
“Everlasting Yea.” 2? 

Although Carlyle cultivated the impression that he had not read 
Swedenborg prior to the writing of Sartor Resartus, the present 
writer is convinced that he had; but, if not, the resemblance between 
Swedenborg’s and Carlyle’s thought is one of the truly remarkable 
coincidences of literary history.22 This Swedenborg interpretation 
of Sartor Resartus was reinforced by a later comment White made 
about a popular lecturer on science and theology, who had visited 
Wichita in 1881 for the third time: “Wendling is a Sartor Resartus, 
a mender of old clothes. We doubt if he has a Sunday-go-to- 
meeting suit in his intellectual wardrobe.” But that was not all. 
White proceeded to compare him with Carlyle, and thereby trans- 
ferred the focus of judgment to Carlyle and his book Sartor Re- 

20. Sartor Resartus (Everyman’s Edition), pp. 54, 55. 


21. Ibid., p. 127. 
> This question has been examined in some detail in another essay, as yet, not pub- 
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sartus: “He [Wendling] has the Carlyle idiosyncrasy of presenting 
an old truth, or a truth well known among reading and observing 
people, as a fresh discovery of his own.” First, this reflects back on 
White’s Beacon column as having been intended primarily as com- 
mentary on subjects of current interest that would apply the ideas 
of Swedenborg. Clearly, he was making no pretense of originality. 
On the contrary, however, as related to the question of Carlyle’s 
indebtedness to Swedenborg for the philosophy of clothes, White 
was quite explicitly implying his own conviction that Carlyle had 
done nothing more in his Sartor Resartus than to rehash Sweden- 
borg’s philosophy but had presented it as though it were his own 
invention. 

But should White’s and the present writer’s view be in error, and 
should Carlyle not have consciously borrowed from Swedenborg 
without credit, then the remarkable philosophical and literary coin- 
cidence of resemblance still demonstrated that, in his literary mas- 
terpiece, Carlyle was but a mender of old clothes whose owner- 
identity had become lost to most people, and was patching them 
together nearly a century after the original garments had been 
tailored by the Great Swede. In either case, therefore, Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus was in the Swedenborgian tradition. In recog- 
nizing this fact, Editor White, in the pioneer town of Wichita, was 
more discerning than any of the leading critics operating for more 
than a century in the recognized literary and academic centers. 

After this diversion for the purpose of clarifying antecedents, the 
story is returned to Wichita, and to the Beacon of February 10, 1875, 
containing the first installment of White’s Sartor Resartus column— 
two short items: 

A hypocrite is a first, second and third class liar. He lies to his God, to 
his neighbor and to himself. 

We love our neighbor, not for what he has done, but for what he is 
going to do for us. 

The second installment of a week later contained six paragraphs, 
three of moderate length; on doubt, waste of resources, and the 
crucifixion: 

“Doubt” is the pregnant mother of discovery in science, reform in politics, 
and truth in religion; without it there is scarcely a basis for the regeneration 
of the world. The “doubters” are the hope and inspiration of the future. 

Taking into consideration our immense resources, developed and unde- 
veloped, extent of territory, fertility of soil, varieties of climate, etc., we are 
the poorest of the civilized nations. Born the heir to all the centuries, yet we 


are like children in a toy shop, we scatter with the lavish hand of waste and 
build not. 
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The awful agony of the cross was spiritual, not physical. It is barely 
possible that Christ was conscious of the slightest bodily pang. Thousands of 
persons have suffered physical pain beyond all comparison greater. It is a 
well-known psychological fact that the soul, when in an ecstacy of joy or sorrow, 
fear or pain, is utterly unconscious of the sympathy of the body. The physical 
view of this great event is the lowest possible conception of it. 


The third in the “Sartorian Series” contained nine independent 
paragraphs: six of them being pertinent to this story: dreams, truth 
telling, reform, action versus thought, the true church, and doubt 
versus revivals: 


Dreams, frequently, in flashes, reveal to a man his true character. Analyze 
them, they are intuitions of truth, sometimes. 

If we were sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, we would find it difficult to keep up an ordinary conversation. 

Reform in high places must be the consequent [sic] of reform in low places. 
We cannot expect integrity in Congress unless it has its well-spring in the 
cabin. The mountain side is apt to be the unhealthiest of places if there is 
a mephitic pool at its base. 

The men of action are like the storm, the tornado, the raging fire, the 
earthquake, the pestilence; the men of thought are like the silent forces of 
nature, whose universality and power no man is fully conscious of. The actor 
is essentially a man of faith; the thinker is essentially a doubter. 

You must not look for the true church of God in visible organizations, nor 
creeds, nor sects. It is not catholic, it is not protestant. It is the marriage 
of good and truth in the soul, which is the temple of the living God. Unless 
the church is in the man by no physical or spiritual possibility can man be 
in the church. It is this invisible church that is the bride of God; and it is 
as universal as humanity. 

The formula of the day is, “I don’t believe.” The most hopeful sign of 
the present is the general scepticism diffused through all ranks and conditions 
of life; and nowhere does it exist to a greater extent than in the churches. 
The frequency of the so-called revivals of religion furnishes an incontrovertible 
proof that the leaven of doubt is causing a fermentation in the whole mass, 
and they are but vain protests against the inevitable. There must be fer- 
mentation before we can have the pure wine of truth. 


The fourth of the “Sartor Resartus Series” was in six paragraphs, 
in the first of which White indulged in puns, which was rare for 
him in a generation hopelessly addicted to the habit: “Never say 
‘can’t’. Avoid cant. Carefully read Kant.” Three of the para- 
graphs were long and are essential to this mirror of White’s mind 
as of 1875; life in outer space, mental slavery, and the Devil: 

According to the accepted theory of modern astronomy, the earth is perhaps 
the only planet of our system that is inhabited, those within the earth’s o[r]bit 
having too high a temperature, while those outside have too low a tempera- 
ture to admit of animal life. Might it not be that distance has no appreciable 


effect upon the temperature of the planet, that being regulated entirely by the 
extent of the radiating surface[?] What is there of absorbing or refracting 
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power in space that would cause a ray of heat to lose anything of its 
potency? If there is nothing, Jupiter and Saturn may be of as high a tempera- 
ture as Mercury, and Mercury may be of as low a temperature as earth. 

The slavery of body is fast disappearing from the face of the earth, but 
that of the mind broods with sable wings over the intellect of the age. With 
what abjectness, what unquestioning servitude, do we bow before our creeds, 
our dogmas, and our spiritual tyrants. Freedom is the very life of the soul, 
and thought its most beautiful form. Liberty and rationality are the man; 
destroy them and you annihilate him. No truth of God can be received and 
become a part of the spiritual man if it is not received by the free will through 
the calm, deliberate judgment of the intellectual faculties. To call a man a 
free thinker, is not to reproach him, but to crown him with the laurel and 
the amaranthe. For without the utmost freedom of thought there cannot 
be the fullest moral or intellectual growth. 

Who the devil is the “Devil?” is a pertinent inquiry, and one that is 

increasing in frequency of repetition. It is of the utmost importance that it 
should be definitely settled. . . . If we gift him with personality, 
[the orthodox view], we must concede him almost divine powers, relieve the 
human family from nearly all moral responsibility, and must look upon man 
as a mere foot-ball between God and the devil. We must deny personal 
existence, or else admit that the devil is equal to God, or that God is the 
author of evil. There is such an entity as good, and its form is truth. There 
is no such thing as a spiritual entity called evil. Evil is simply a perversion 
of good—that and nothing more. There is no good that cannot be perverted, 
even the highest. . . . Good is objectively and subjectively alive, and its 
form, in the concrete, is God. Evil is not objectively or subjectively alive, and 
has no form, because it is not an entity and has no substantial existence. The 
transmutation of good into evil by perversion or misuse, takes place in the will 
through the understandings, or as otherwise expressed, through man’s freedom 
and rationality, consequently there can be no use for an objective, personal 
devil. From the above postulates, it may be seen that every man is his 
own devil. : 


In the Beacon, July 7, 1875, came the announcement that Fisher 
and Smith had taken possession of the paper, and in this issue was 
printed White’s fifth in the “Sartorian Series.” After quoting from 
Draper’s Conflict Between Science and Religion to the effect that 
in relation to the magnitude of the universe, man is only a tiny 
particle: “Of what consequence is man, his pleasures or his pains?” 
White replied that the difference lay in the value or worth of one 
object over another, quality not quantity, and that this is an abso- 
lute truth— 
though but one man in a million is ever heard of, or leaves a visible trace, yet 
the meanest of his kind leaves an indelible impress on the world. And those 
whose names are indelibly impressed on the memory of the ages, were but 


the exponents of the spirit of their age and molded by it. We, to-day, are 
the sum of the efforts of the past. 


This is the last of the “Sartor Resartus Series” until February 28, 
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1877, a full year after White had become part owner and con- 
trolling editor of the Beacon. There would not appear to be any- 
thing in these philosophical paragraphs to recommend him as editor 
of the paper as of November, 1875. The basis of that choice must 
be found elsewhere, tradition to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
“Agricola” letters were much more to the point of what concerned 
Sedgwick county. The things discussed there were the Texas cattle 
business as against the local agricultural interests, drouth relief, 
city and county government, and most important of all, the com- 
prehensive political program of May 26. In fact, some might look 
upon this particular letter as a politician’s “trial balloon.” 

White’s candidacy for the Republican nomination to the state 
legislature appeared in the Beacon and the Eagle for September 
1 and 2 respectively. The following week both papers contained 
“An Open Letter to the People,” dated Ninnescah township, Sep- 
tember 6, 1875—one of the most remarkable documents in Kansas 
political history: 

I am told frequently, that if I desire the nomination as representative, I 
must work for it; yes, work like the devil. What more could I say to any 
man than to tell him that I am a candidate, and probably say, in addition, that 
I have been living in this county for the last four years, the most on my farm, 
on the Ninnescah. I can as effectively say the same through the papers. 

White pointed out that worthy citizens condemned the customary 
methods of canvass, promising, trading, etc., which went far toward 
giving politics its bad name. And then, he put his finger on the 
theme that, as it turned out, he was to repeat again, again, and 
again; the fundamental character of the individual citizen in his 
own locality—the state or the nation was no better than the lo- 
calities of which it was composed: 

If the people desire honest reform they must commence the work at home. 
The primary meeting is the very bed-rock of our political system. 
It should be a question alone of integrity and capacity. 

If a candidate is not willing to leave the people to their cool, suber, un- 
trammelled judgment, but feels that he must labor with them as the exhorter 
does with the sinner at the mourner’s bench, he surely must think that they 
are not capable of making a proper choice, and need his instruction. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say that I cannot visit a township or devote a 
day to the working up of influence or securing delegates pledged to my 
support. I have strongly condemned such procedure when not expecting an 
office, and now . . . I see no reason to change my views. I shall leave 
the matter to the good and honest judgment of the people. 

In the Beacon, September 8, a letter to the editor from a “Nin- 
nescah Republican” was printed, expressing pleasure at the an- 
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nouncement of White’s candidacy, commenting that he was gen- 


~ erally known about the county because of his many ably written 












































’ articles under the pen name “Agricola”: 
a Indeed we doubt if there is a man in Sedgwick county who possesses the j 
st same acquirements, is so practical withal, and who would come as near filling ' 
e the position with honor to himself and credit to the community as would 
d Mr. White. He is a good Republican, is modest and unassuming, and will 
le not stoop to huckstering, log-rolling or button-holing for an office. 
f, So far as White’s candidacy is concerned it is not necessary to l 
- complete the record of the campaign—the outcome is self-evident. ' 
k Other considerations were involved, however, which require a brief 
explanation in terms of campaign facts. In the county Republican ; 
primary convention, October 5, Kelley won the nomination on the 
r second ballot from a field of four. Dissatisfaction, even prior to 
d the primary convention, led to a call, dated August 28, for an inde- 
- pendent or opposition ticket, which materialized with Judge B. H. 
S Fisher as candidate for the legislature. In the vote of November, 


John Kelley received 1,056 Republican votes, Fisher 520 inde- 
pendent votes, and Jay Kempinsky 69 Democratic votes, although 
the Democrats had no party organization in the county. | 
: Party-wise, this campaign of 1875 was critical for Sedgwick 
. county. It was doubly an off year in Kansas with its annual elec- 
tions, but 1876 was portentous in possibilities—national, state, and 
county. Many thought that the political party disorganization and | 
realignment consequent upon the American Civil War had about 
run its course—new issues, new men, and new orientations, freed | 
from the captivity to the old war-and-slavery issues, seemed to some 
about to crystallize. 
When Fisher and Smith employed W. S. White as editor of the ; 
Beacon in November, 1875—after the election excitement was over : 
—they were not hiring an unknown man. Conversely, White was 
not unaware of the views of Fisher and Smith when he accepted 
the position. His inexperience in the newspaper business extended 
only to the editorial function. Certainly, no one, not even “Nin- 
nescah Republican,” could have been really surprised when the 
Beacon, December 8, 1875, with White as editor, announced that | 
henceforth it was a Democratic paper. On January 19, 1876, the 
Beacon carried the banner: “Leading Democratic Journal of the 
Southwest.” To be sure there was some occasion to wonder how 
the writer of the “Open Letter” of September 6, declining to canvass 


—— RE SS lS 


23. Beacon, September 1, October 6, 13, November 10, 1875; Eagle, November 4, 11, 
1875. Different reports of numbers disagree slightly. 
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for the office for which he was a candidate, would perform as a 
partisan political editor. In that capacity he was expected to pro- 
mote the Democratic party according to the prevailing code of 
political party warfare.2* Certainly, White himself was aware of 
the fact that he was incapable of being partisan in that literal sense. 
When he said as much 11 years later, upon the occasion of the sale 
of the Beacon, no reader of that paper would have disagreed. He 
must have tried the patience of the Sedgwick county Democratic 
committee, but on the other hand, in the task of building a Demo- 
cratic party out of virtually nothing, there was something to be said 
in favor of the White type of journalism. 

The reception by contemporaries given the Beacon’s political 
confession of faith was cordial. The Winfield Courier said: “There 
is not a square-toed Democratic paper in Southwest Kansas. One 
is needed. . . . Success to the Beacon. . . .” The Demo- 
cratic Kansas City (Mo.) Times welcomed the Beacon repeating 
apparently from the missing number of the Beacon that: “The 
delay in the avowal, they declare, was entirely owing to” the lack 
of a Democratic county organization. Murdock’s Eagle was partly 
facetious—the Beacon “becomes a Democratic headlight, not only 
for Wichita but Southwestern Kansas, we judge. . . . If the 
Beacon but maintains its present literary excellence and local en- 
terprise it will not only hold the same relation to the Democratic 
party in Southwestern Kansas that the Eacte has held to the Re- 
publican party.” The Eagle emphasized the prospects and the 
logic of Democratic ambitions in justification of the announcement: 
“One half of Congress—the popular half—over one half of the 
State Governors is of that stamp, and the impending great National 
fight will be maintained on the one side by that party.” * 

The letter of “An Anxious Democrat” urged Democratic organi- 
zation pointing to the next presidential campaign, the need of re- 
form, the Republican devices for smothering it, and the Democratic 
obligation and opportunity. Incidentally, the author revealed an 
important aspect of his positive program—money and banking— 
repeal of the national banking law and the substitute therefor of a 
national paper currency issued by the United States treasury, and 
interchangeable for registered United States bonds bearing 3.65% 


24. The critical ber of the B hich the announcement was made, v. 4, No. 
1, December 8, 1875, is missi + * from the file,” so the full story of the announcement is not 
available. Contemporaries, in their commentary on the “new departure,” supply the dating 
and some of the content.—Eagle, December 9, 1875; Beacon, December 22, 1875. 


25. Ibid., December 22, 1875; Wichita Weekly Eagle, December 9, 1875. 
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interest: “it is worth something to be conscious of working in a good 
cause, though the chances of defeat obstruct the progress.” 7 

In the same issue the Beacon seconded the plea to organize the 
Democratic party in Sedgwick county. Without a party, what had 
Democrats been doing—some had “fallen into the ranks of the Re- 
publican party”; and others had not participated in politics at all 
and did not vote. “Democrats or men of whatever political faith 
or creed that discern the portentous storm gathering in the political 
sky, should at once consent to a day, and fall in line,” to organize 
the Democratic party. The call was issued for February 22, 1876, 
and was supported by a long editorial in the name of reform and 
good government, challenging centralization tendencies in contrast 
with “the simple republic of a Jeffersonian administration. . . .7 
But two weeks later the Beacon comment is a reminder about the 
meaning of terms. Replying to the Cincinnati (Ohio) Gazette’s 
diagnosis that the Democratic party in the West was in a rather bad 
way, the Beacon observed that: “It is rather in the way of a Radical 
party, but we don’t look upon that as being particularly bad.” 
Illumination on the meaning of the term “radical” may well await 
White’s own exposition of editorial policy. Early in February, 1876, 
his trial period as editor, if it was indeed to have been intended as 
such, was over, and he bought Fisher’s interest in the paper, be- 
coming editor in control of the Beacon’s policies, Smith serving as 
business manager.”® 

During his first year as editor and his first political campaign 
White followed a course that was conventional for the most part. 
Corruption in politics was attributed, not to a debased moral tone 
of the people, but to “the almost universal neglect on the part of 
the so-called best citizens to perform faithfully their civil duties.” 
Private business was put first, he insisted, to the neglect of public 
duties of good citizens, and more extensively in cities than in smaller 
towns.”® To end corruption and other objectives, the Beacon urged 
Kansas Democrats to fuse with the Greenback party, but with the 
substitution of C. W. Blair, or E. G. Ross, Democrats, to head the 
ticket instead of J. K. Hudson, the Greenback candidate.*° In the 
final appeal before going to the polls, White spoke for the principles 


26. Wichita Weekly Beacon, December 22, 1875. 


27. Ibid., January 12, 1876. The issue of January 5, 1876, is missing from the file. 
It might have contained the call, but at any rate it was printed in the issue of January 12. 
28. The Beacon file is incomplete for this period, v. 4, numbers 11-17 inclusive, Febru- 
ary 16 to March 30, 1876, are also missing. 
29. Wichita Weekly Beacon, April 26, 1876. 
30. Ibid., August 16, 1876. 
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of “constitutional liberty,” purity of administration, and civil serv- 
ice reform—Samuel J. Tilden for president, and John Martin for 
governor.*! When the disputed Hayes-Tilden election was finally 
decided late in February, 1877, White answered his own question: 
“What Will the Democracy Do?” by declaring: 

Just what it did when by a coalition that outraged public decency, Gen. 
Jackson was defeated in the electoral college [1824] that disregarded the 
admonition of the popular vote—. . . . The Democratic party is the only 
party that has existed in this country not held together “by the cohesive 
power of public plunder.” 32 

The record of 1876 as partisan Democratic editor was anything 
but distinguished,—as dull as dishwater—and might have been du- 
plicated by most any other “reform” paper. The factors that were 
to make White a distinguished Kansas journalist, or more com- 
prehensively, publicist, were of quite a different order of magnitude. 
Already the reader has been introduced to White’s major source of 
inspiration, Emanuel Swedenborg. To a lesser degree he was in- 
debted to Herbert Spencer, a materialist. White’s originality lay 
in effecting a substantial syntheses of the philosophical-theological 
system of the Great Swede, with an admixture from the secular 
philosophy of Spencer. 

In 1882 Kansas elected its first Democratic state governor, George 
W. Glick. When a call was issued for a convention of Democratic 
editors to meet in Topeka at the time of the inauguration, some 
Republican editors took occasion to ridicule the Democratic press. 
This procedure angered Col. D. R. Anthony, editor of the Leaven- 
worth Times, whose Republicanism no one could doubt. Anthony 
reminded his Republican colleagues that there were about 40 Demo- 
cratic newspapers in the state, that some of them were edited with 
conspicuous ability, and the Wichita Beacon “has few equals any- 
where for clear-cut vigorous expression.” *8 

At the convention of the Democratic editors, January 8, 
1883, White’s stubborn individualism received conspicuous notice. 
Flushed with victory, of course, these editors proposed to create 
a permanent organization. White refused to be organized and 
opposed organization of any kind: “He would not ‘belong’ to any- 
thing. The word ‘belong’ was one for a dog or a slave. He with- 
drew.” ** White’s Democratic party colleagues could not under- 
stand or control such stubborn individualism. But whether right 


$1. Ibid., November 1, 1876. 

32. Ibid., February 28, 1877. 

33. Leavenworth Daily Times, December 21, 1882. 
34. Topeka Daily Capital, January 9, 1883. 
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or wrong, his 11 years editorship of the Beacon was grounded in 
a well articulated and remarkably consistent philosophy; an in- 
tellectual commodity that was conspicuously absent from the party 
councils and the party press of either political organization. An edi- 
tor who lived his philosophy and religion without fear or favor, and 
applied his singular system of thought with rigorous consistency, 
was a rare phenomenon, was indeed an uncomfortable colleague 
and a dangerous opponent. Evidently, Anthony read White's 
“clear-cut vigorous expression” with a certain apprehension. 


(This Article Will Be Continued in a Later Issue of the Quarterly. ) 








Letters of Daniel R. Anthony, 1857-1862— 
Concluded 


Edited by Encar LancsporF and R. W. RicHMonD 
Part Four, June 20-SepreMBeER 14, 1862 
INTRODUCTION 


ITTLE more than three months after the Seventh Kansas arrived 

in the South D. R. Anthony’s connection with it came to an end. 
He was strongly opposed to the official policy which limited the 
objective of the war to the preservation of the Union. This policy 
was interpreted by men like Anthony as in effect protecting slave 
property. He was further embittered at being passed over for pro- 
motion to the colonelcy of the regiment and for these reasons sub- 
mitted his resignation from the military service. 

Anthony’s tempestuous personality is nowhere better displayed 
than in the incident of his brigade general order number 26. Is- 
sued on June 18, 1862, while he was commanding in the temporary 
absence of Brig. Gen. Robert B. Mitchell, the order read as follows: 


Heap Qrs ADvANCE CoLUMN, Ist BRIGADE 
Ist Division CENTRAL ARMY OF THE Miss 
Camp EruHermce, TENN., June 18th, 1862 
GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 26 

I. The impudence and impertinence of the open and avowed Rebels, 
Traitors, Secessionists and Southern Rights men of this section of the State of 
Tennessee in arrogantly demanding the right to search our camp for their 
fugitive slaves has become a nuisance and will no longer be tolerated. Officers 
will see that this class of men who visit our camp for this purpose are excluded 
from our lines. 

II. Should any such parties be found within the lines, they will be arrested 
and sent to Hd. Qrs. 

III. Any officer or soldier of this command who shall arrest and deliver to 
his master a fugitive slave shall be summarily and severely punished according 
to the laws relative to such crimes. 

IV. The strong Union sentiment in this section is most gratifying and all 
officers and soldiers in their intercourse with the loyal and those favorably dis- 


Epcar Lancsporr is assistant secretary and Roperr W. RicuMmonp is the state ar- 
chivist of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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posed are requested to act in their usual kind and courteous manner and protect 
them to the fullest extent. 


By Order of 
Lr. Cor. D. R. ANrHony 7th K. V.1 
Command’g 
W. W. H. LawkENcE 
Capt. & A. A. G. 


This was in direct violation of General Orders No. 16, issued on 
the same date by Brig. Gen. I. F. Quinby, commanding the District 
of the Mississippi, and was also interpreted as being in violation of 
an earlier order of Maj. Gen. Henry W. Halleck, General Orders No. 
8, Headquarters, Department of the Missouri, St. Louis, November 
20, 1861. Anthony presumably was aware of Quinby’s order at the 
time he released his own, and certainly was familiar with Halleck’s. 
The pertinent section of the latter was the first paragraph: 


It has been represented that important information respecting the numbers 
and condition of our forces is conveyed to the enemy by means of fugitive 
slaves who are admitted within our lines. In order to remedy this evil, it is 
directed that no such persons be hereafter permitted to enter the lines of any 
camp or of any forces on the march, and that any now within such lines be 
immediately excluded therefrom.2 
Quinby’s directive prohibited the admission of 
any colored person within the lines of any post or encampment of this District 
who are not free—or who by the acts or consent of their masters have not 
become clearly contraband. . . . All commandants of Brigades Regiments, 
detachments & companies are called upon to see that this order is rigidly en- 
forced, and all persons who permit or countenance a violation of it shall if a 
commissioned officer be reported for mustering out of the service and if an 
enlisted man be tried and punished by a court martial.3 


According to subsequent accounts, when he returned to duty and 
learned of Anthony’s attempt to protect fugitive slaves General 
Mitchell became angry and excited. However, knowing that public 
sentiment supported Anthony, he did not want to countermand the 
order himself. Instead he directed Anthony to do so. The follow- 
ing conversation was then said to have taken place: 

Anthony: As a subordinate officer it is my duty to obey your orders, but you 
will remember, General, that “Order No. 26” is a brigade order; 
and I am not now in command of the brigade. Of course you are 
aware the lieutenant-colonel of a regiment cannot countermand a 
brigade order? 

Mitchell: Oh, that need not stand in the way, Colonel Anthony. I can put 
you in command long enough for that. 

1. From a manuscript in sathene’> hand, dated pee. Tenn., June 30, 1862, in- 
cluded among the Anthony papers in the State eee Society. It was printed in full in 

the Rochester (N. Y.) Evening Express, July 11, 


2. War of the Rebellion, Ser. I, v. 8 (wetiogen, 1883), p. 370. 
8. Anthony Mss., loc. cit. 
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Anthony: Do you put me in command of the brigade? 

Mitchell: Yes, sir. 

Anthony: You say, General Mitchell, I am now the commanding officer of this 
brigade? 

Mitchell: Yes, sir; you are in command. 

Anthony: Then, sir, as commanding officer of the brigade I am not subject to 
your orders; and as to your request that “Order No. 26” be counter- 
manded, I respectfully decline to grant it. “Brigade order No. 26” 
shall not be countermanded while I remain in command! ¢ 


Shortly thereafter Mitchell placed Anthony under arrest and pre- 
ferred charges against him. The first charge, disobedience of orders, 
contained five specifications; the second, conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman, contained four. No court martial was ever 
held, however, and Anthony was soon returned to duty. From that 
time on, both because of this incident and the fact that Major Lee 
was promoted over him, he lost interest in the regiment, and as the 
letters indicate submitted his resignation. He was released from 
service September 3, 1862, and returned to Leavenworth to resume 
his civilian pursuits. 

Tue LETTERS 


Heap Quarters 7th Regt Kan Vol 
Camp “ETHERIDGE” 
Waxty Co NEAR DRESDEN 
June 20th 1862 
Dear SISTER 

Here we are in the Land of Dixie with the most God forsaken 
community I ever saw— 

For two days I was in command of the Brigade consisting of the 
7th Kan Vol Cavalry 8th Kansas Vol Infantry, 2ond Kan Battery 
8th Wisconsin Battery—6 guns each—and I took occasion to issue 
an order prohibiting Rebels from hunting our camp for Slaves. 

Genl Quinby is in command of this district and had just ordered 
us to return to Mr Sims 8 negroes or rather to turn the negroes out 
[of] our lines—the same thing—® I also issued an order prohibiting 
any Officer or soldier from arresting and delivering a Fugitive Slave 
to his master This in the Army of Genl Halleck seems strange to 


4. The United States Biographical Dictionary, Kansas Volume (Chicago, 1879), p. 57. 


5. Brig. Gen. I. F. nage commanding the District of the Mississippi, issued this 
order in the form of a letter dated June 13 and addressed to —. Gen. R. B. Mitchell, 
commanding the Ist Brigade, Ist Division, Central Army of the Mississippi. It read as 
follows: “General Mr A. G. Sims who lives near Clinton Hickman Co Ky reported to me 
that there are now within your lines eight of his colored servants who were taken from him 
by some portion of your command in passing his house— These s must be placed 
without your lines and the parties that brought them in or allowed them to pass in pun- 
ished. is disregard of positive orders from the HdQs of the Dept of the Miss and m 
the HdQs of this Dist cannot be permitted— If there is within this district a Regiment 
or Detachment in which the sentiment is such that these orders and instructions cannot be 
enforced without riot and mutiny, such regiment or detachment will be reported for muster- 
ing out of the service.”—-Anthony Mss., loc. cit. 
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Officers & soldiers and many are waiting for orders from ranking 
officers countermanding mine— 

I doubt whether any such action will take place— 

Most of our B. G.s & M. Gs are of the old conservative school— 
but the Regimental, Company & other officers are true and will 
stand by me— 

It was most fortunate that this opportunity occured—And you 
will see the importance and strength of the order when I say to 
you that the order was made by my order by W W H Lawrence 
Capt & Asst Adj't Genl— 

When the order was read our boys yelled— Both Batteries and 
the 8th Kansas did also— 

Genl Quinby has ordered us to be reported for mustering out— 
our boys all say if we are to catch Negroes—muster us out— 

I have to take the lead—but I have the 2ond Kan & 8th Wis Bat- 
tery the Ist 7th & 8th Kan the 2ond Illinois and the 12th 18th 
& 15th Wisconsin volunteers to back me— The Col of the 13th 
excepted—so you see I have little or nothing to fear in fighting 
Brigaders— 

Merritt is at Trenton 20 miles south with 3 cos our regiment & 
6 cos Ill Cavalry— 

We expect to go south on the 23rd 

The people here are largely Union 

Have had no papers since the 138th 7 days without news— 

The ladies here all “dip” that is they broom up the end of a 
small stick 2 inches long and % inch in diameter by chewing one 
end in their mouth—and then take it out and rub it in a box of Snuff 
and the broom end filled with snuff in their mouth to suck and pass 
the Snuff to the next one— the same box goes round— 

The best of them they say do this secretly— 

D R ANTHONY 


“TIsHOMINGO” HorTeL 

CortntH Miss July 8 1862 
Dear FATHER 

I arrived here on Sunday the 6th from Columbus Ky. 145 miles 

by the Mobile & Ohio Rail Road with orders to report to Genl Hal- 
leck in arrest. What they will make out of the “niggers” I dont 
know. I think the matter will be kept under advisement for a time, 
and then I will be discharged I have demanded an immediate 
trial as all the witnesses against me are now here. The most that 
can be done will be a court martial—and cashiered—in that case I 
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shall go to Washington for redress and will get it too— They well 
know their weakness They know the whole country would side 
with me and do not care to bring the issue before the country to 
prominently— 

I shall let the matter rest a week or so and then if nothing is done 
I shall bring the whole matter to the attention of our Senators Prest 
Lincoln & Secy Stanton for redress— 

The Regiment will be here to day they come by marches with 
all the transportation The Infantry coming by Rail— Have not 
seen or heard from Merritt since the lst at Humboldt Tenn— He 
was then well and continues to enjoy the life of a soldier— And 
the company likes him also— 

The main points at issue with Genls Halleck—Quinby & Mitchell 
and myself are— 

Ist I issued Brigade Genl orders No 26 which they interpret in 
direct contradiction to Gen] Hallecks order No 3 and Quinby’s 
order No 16— 

2ond In Quinby’s General orders No 16 it say[s] if “any one permits 
or countenances a violation of it they shall if a commissioned 
officer be reported for mustering out of the service’— I re- 
ported to Genl Mitchell that “I had countenanced a violation 
of said order"°— Now the question comes—Have they the 
power and if they have dare they muster me out for that 
cause— I reported myself for the purpose of being mustered 
out of the service, as with the present policy I do not care to 
remain in— 

To me it seems that the presence [of] our army here is doing 
more to strengthen the rebel cause than to suppress it— No matter 
how outrageous and damning may have been the course of the 
rebels here—if they only take the oath they are indemnified for 
past & present losses of Hay oats corn and even rent for lands 
and Houses occupied by our troops— In one case Genl Mitchell 
paid a rebel $35.00 for 70 horses & mules grazing on one acre of 
clover— at first he said he’d be damned if he'd take the oath— 
but the $35.00 was to great a temptation— Another old rebel was 
paid $470. Our men are employed in watching rebel’s onions, 
Green Peas & Potatoes And if a poor soldier chances to allow his 
appetite to wander from the Hard Bread & Side Meat so far as to 
appropriate a rebel onion to his Stomach— woe unto him— 

The Union people stand by the road side and with pails of water 
quench the thirst of the weary soldier as he marches through the 
suffocating dust under a burning sun— and if they have an onion 
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it is offered gratis—but to them our soldiers insist on paying— A 
soldier is the most generous man in the world— he dont care for 
money— He hates meanness— It is not necessary to guard the 
Union mans house or property— No Soldier will harm him a 
dime—he will go hungry first— But the soldiers think that where 
the Government might take from Secesh onions Beans Peas Po- 
tatoes Beets &c and give them saving 25 per cent of their lives— 
and they cannot see why they should suffer and die while guarding 
the property of their enemies— The soldiers are right— 

Any amount of provisions are given to the families here in want 
whose sons brothers & fathers are in the Secesh army— why is 
this indifference as to the health and comfort of our own men and 
such sensitiveness about our enemies who are shooting our men 
while on picket duty guarding rebel property A case of the last 
kind occured only a few days ago—so I was informed by Col Mor- 
ton 84th Ohio— 

Under all these circumstances I think the army is better of off 
without me than with me— and I shall have no heart to work 
until the policy of this department changes. Four fifths of the army 
are of the same opinion— 

Am expecting the Regmt every moment will write again— 

The weather is hot, the whole country filled with transportation 
waggons— causing the air to be filled with dust— and the air 
very impure from the immense amount of filth accumulated by 
such immense massing of people— and using [im?]proper police 
regulations— 

Truly DR AnrHony 


PRIVATE 
TISHOMINGO HoTEL 
Corinto Miss July 9th 1862 
Dear FATHER 

I wish you would see the Democrat and Express and request them 
to publish letters in the New York Tribune from their regular 
Corinth correspondence or any other articles from Conservative St 
Louis Democrat Chicago Tribune or other papers which may con- 
tain favorable notices of the cause of my arrest— 

Of course they will not want to publish more than the public 
may wish to know— But from the fact that Rochester was my 
home and is your home I desire to have the matter as fully ventilated 
in that vicinity as is consistent. I would like to pay them for setting 
the type—and would like two hundred copies of each paper con- 
taining anything as to the case— 
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From present appearances the case may go to Washington— 
They are very sensitive here in regard to the arrest and a general 
desire not to meddle much with it. 

Two aids of General Mitchell (of Kansas) R. B) called on me to 
day we had a splendid time chatting on various subjects— No 
mention was made of the arrest—(The two aids are the principal 
witnesses against me) And the interview [ended] by their inviting 
me to partake of Sparkling Catawba at their rooms with their “ear- 
nest” & “sincere” assurences of friendship for me— 

Well every [one] evades the order here more or less— __ the obey- 
ing of Order No 8 is in form only—but the army is opposed to it— 
and wont stand it long— 

Direct letters or papers to me Lt Col DR Anthony 7th Regmt 
Kan Vol Mitchells Kansas Brigade in the field via Cairo Il— 

I wrote Lane and Pomeroy to day and ended by “Hopeing the 
time would soon come when a rebel onion would not be considered 
more sacred than the life of a Union Soldier”— 

Everything seems to work well— Maj Lee has recd orders from 
the War department to take command of the regiment as Col— 
which I suppose settles that matter— I never had so many friends 
in the regiment as now— 





Truly 
D R ANTHONY 





Camp SHERIDEN 
Jacinto TisHomMrinco Co Miss 
July 22 - 1862 
Dear AARON 
I send you two extracts from Conservative & Champion I would 
like to have them copied in the Express or Democrat and have a 
few copies sent me—Direct to 
Leut Col D R Anthony 
7th Kansas Cavalry 
in the field 
Granger's Brigade 
via Corinth 
We are now the advance regiment— No enemy stationed nearer 
than Bay Springs 18 miles S. E. Scouting parties come much 
nearer— I go tomorrow with a large force to reconnoitre in that 
vicinity— 50 mile[s] south there are 60,000 of the enemy— My 
health has been poor is now better— Have offered my resigna- 
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Portion of a military map of 1865. 


Several towns in Tennessee and 


Mississippi, mentioned by Colonel Anthony, are marked by arrows. 
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Charles R. Jennison 
(1834-1884) 
From a photograph taken 
about 1861. 
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James H. Lane 
(1814-1866) 


As he appeared about 1855. 
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tion in consequence of Lee appointment as Col over me— It was 
refused— I hope for an appointment as Col soon— and if I had 
a good friend of the Gov of Ill Ind or N. Y. who would secure it, 
I would like it— or who would give me a letter of authority to 
raise a regmt— 
Truly 
D R ANTHONY 

No letters from you during the past month 


Camp 2 MILEs SOUTH WEST OF 
RrENZA Muss _ July 27, 1862 ° 
Dear FATHER 

Yours of the 17th inst reed—but no papers— I wish you would 
cut out all notices and send me the slips in a letter— they will 
come safer— 

In consequence of my release from arrest so unexpectedly The 
history of my matters will not require so much ink— However I 
desire such a number of any papers containing notices affecting me 
favorably as you may deem best— of any thing important send 
100— Keep an account of the expense and I will pay it if not over 
$200 or $300.— 

Would the papers like to have letters from here occasionally if 
so—send me word and I will write or get some one to write— 9 
companies of our regiment leave this afternoon for Ripley 30 miles 
west to catch a few Secesh who are recruiting in that town— I do 
not g—— Merritt is going— 

I have lost much of the interest I had in the regiment— To seea 
Col over me is too much— particularly when he knows so little 
and has not got the confidence of the men. I never was so popular 
with them as now— on my return to camp after my release from 
arrest the Band Seranaded me and nearly this whole regiment came 
out and gave 8 cheers for me 3 for Jennison & 3 for Lane & Pom- 
eroy— Lee is ignorant of the tactics & the men have not confidence 
in his capacity to lead— 

Well I have been at work all the day and until now 11 Am did 
not know it was Sunday— 

If I can resign honorably or get promoted to a colonelcy in an- 
other regmt all OK—but I do detest serving under a man who has 


Miss., at this time was the extreme outpost of the Army of the Mississippi. 
ae baa arrived there on July 23 and was assigned to the First Cavalry brigade — 
manded by Col. Philip H. Sheridan. It remained at this post until its evacuati 
tember 30.—Report of the Adjutant General of the State « Kansas, 1861- 1865, Waitery 
History of Kansas Regiments . . . (Topeka, 1896), p. 93. 
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violated every obligation he owed me. I dont respect him as a man 
or as an officer or honor him either— 

As to your going to Leavenworth I would like to have you go 
when you can consistently—say within a month—when the Peach 
season and hot weather is over— 

This is Merritts first trip out and he is preparing for plenty to eat 
& has just got my holsters & Dragoon revolver—and wanted to take 
besides 4 rounds cartridges— I told him his sabre—his navy re- 
volver & one round was sufficient—but thought best to let him lug 
the Dragoon this time to satisfy him— he is well, doing well and 
feeling well— 

Write often & direct— 

Lr Cot D R ANTHONY 
7th Regt Kansas Vol 

(in the field) 
Via Cairo & Corinth 


Heap Quarters 7TH KANSAS 
Camp NEAR RIENZA Miss 
July 29th 1862 

Dear AARON 

If you want a Colonel for your new Regiment one who under- 
stands the evolutions of a regiment—one who believes in fighting 
this war out—one who wont protect secesh Corn fields—one who 
wont protect traitors—one who wants to try his hand at fighting— 
just say to your Com [?] send me a Colonel coms and I am your 
man providing the officers demand me— 

Recd an Express of 18th to day— looks as though it come direct 
from the office— All OK— Send me Democrat daily 3 Mos Di- 
rect all letters & papers 

Lt Col D R Anthony 

7th Kansas 

2ond Brigade Grangers Cavalry Div 
Via Cairo & Corinth 

And 10 copies Weekly Express 3 Months— Charge the expense 
to my acct—and I will pay some of these days— 

I now owe but one debt—the mortgage on the north % of my 
building $2,500 due 3 years hence at 10 per cent per annum— and 
shall have money enough to pay that—nothing happening—within 
two or three months— 

I dont know as I wrote you but last fall I made my will and de- 
posited it with G G Walker of Leavenworth so in case I get popped 
over that document can be found its short only five lines— 
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Write me about twice a week— Merritt is out on a Scout with 
two Regiments of Cavalry one of Infantry and one Battery of 6 
guns— gone to Ripley 30 miles west expect them back tomor- 
row— He and I both well 


D R ANTHONY 


Heap Quarters 7TH KANSAS 
Camp NEAR RiENnzA Miss_ July 30th 1862 
Dear FATHER 

Our Regmt went to Ripley found a comp of 600 Secesh cavalry 
(8rd Alabama) but unfortunately they got news our coming and 
skedadled two hours before— They were gone 42 hours and were 
in their saddles 36 hours of the time— Ripley is surrounded by 
some thousands Secesh troops and it was not deemed prudent to 
remain there long— 

I send you five small bills such as the southerners have for small 
change— Confed notes & Southern Bank notes forls 2s 3&5& 
upwards— No Gold in this country— 

If the people of Rochester desire to see them exhibit them in 
Arcade or at Powers— and afterwards take care of them as I 
desire to keep them 

Merritt was ordered out this morning at day light with his com- 
pany on Picket duty south of here— Will be gone one or two days 

Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


Rienza Miss Aug 12th 1862 
Dear ALL 

Your letters of the 3rd inst received here to day— 

Matters Political and Military in Kansas as usual are all jumbled 
up— No Knowing who will come out best— Appearances indi- 
cate that Lane is ahead— 

On the 8th inst I again resigned my commission as Lt Col—on 
acct of an insulting article that appeared in the Cincinnati Gazette 
Aug 4 purporting to be written at the request of Genl Rosecrans 
by his adjutant General Capt J. H. Odlin— I took the resignation 
myself as far as Genl Grants H. Q.— it was indorsed and reccom- 
mended by Col Sheridan Comdg Brig—by Genl Granger Comdg 
Cavalry Division by Genl Rosecrans Comdg Army of Miss and by 
Maj Genl Grant Comdg District— It has now gone to Halleck at 
Washington— I hope it will now go through as I dont want to 
serve under Lee— he is so ignorant of Military matters and there 
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is so much disatisfaction in the regiment— the men are clamorous 
for me to remain they dont have confidence in Lee— 

Genl Rosecrans has written to the Gazette over his own signature 
denying that he authorized the article—but I dont care for that I 
have other reasons for getting into a better place— 

Merritt continues well— and my health is better— The 
weather hot sultry— No air stirring— hot until Midnight— 
and by morning you have to have a woolen blanket over you to 
keep warm— 

I shall know by the close of the month whether my resignation 
is accepted— 

If Father you can get away I trust you will go Leavenworth for 
a few months say until Jany— 

Write often 

D R ANTHONY 


RieNnzA Miss Aug 19th 1862 
Dear MOTHER 

Your short note was recieved a few days ago— 

Aaron writes me you are again troubled with the asthma, but 
thinks it is caused principally by your attention to the Peaches— I 
dont think you need work so very hard, now that all danger of your 
having to go to the Poor House is passed— If there is any real 
danger of such a catastrophe happening I pledge myself to furnish 
a few dimes to save you from such a sad fate— 

I just come from Merritt’s tent, found him sound asleep along 
side of his Ist Lieutenant A. M. Pitts— their bed is made by driv- 
ing stakes in the ground and placing poles across it and on that is 
a Husk Mattrass stolen or I would rather say Jayhawked from a 
Secesh— All in a tent about 8 feet square— They with their 
company—the finest Co in the command were out yesterday and 
last night on Picket duty on the main road leading south and to- 
wards the enemy— they make their Picket about four miles out 
and then send out squads of ten and twenty men from five to ten 
miles around to feel of the enemy—if enemy there be within feeling 
distance— they saw none last night— 

Have heard nothing from my resignation yet-— Trouble seems 
to be brewing in Kansas or on the Missouri borders— I want to 
be there— 

Efforts have again been made but without success to get the Post 
Office away from me— 

I am in favor more and more every day of arming the negroes— 
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creating Slave insurrections—taking all Secesh property and of 
paying Bounty money to Soldiers— 

For the past two nights the weather has been so cold as to require 
a blanket over us— to day is cool and slight rain which is quite 
welcome— from 1 to 6 P. M. it is terribly hot— 

My man Griff is with me— cant do without him— 

Our camp here is in a very pretty grove— water scarce— 

With love to you and all I am as Ever Your Son 

D R ANTHONY 


Rienza Miss Aug 31, 1862 
Dear FATHER 

Your letter of the 18th and Aarons of the 21st came yesterday I 
get the Express very regularly— I never get a Democrat— Have 
them enclosed in a separate wrapper and directed Lt Col D R 
Anthony—7th Kansas via Cairo & Corinth— and they will come 
straight— 

No news from my resignation yet— have doubts of its ac- 
ceptance— 

We were alarmed on the 26th at 2 P. M. by the cry of “the Secesh 
are right on us.— I was in command of the camp at the time— I 
at once ordered to Chief Bugler to sound the call “To Arms” and 
went myself to the north side of our camp and saw some 30 Secesh 
driving in our picket right past our camp and firing at them— they 
returned the shots—It did not seem possible that they had ap- 
proached our camp so closely without giving us more notice—but 
the Secesh evidently were closer upon our camp than they intended 
for they suddenly halted drew up in line facing our camp. I sent 
out a few men to learn who they were and report forthwith— they 
did so—Killing one man & taking one a prisoner with his horse— 
by this time they begun a quick retreat— “To Horse” was 
sounded— Soon my scouts returned saying 400 or 500 were 
drawn up in line of battle just over the hill one fourth mile from 
Camp— In less than three minutes our boys had saddled and we 
were after them— but they broke and ran— Our boys—the 2ond 
Iowa & 2ond Mich—Cavalry chased them some 15 miles to the 
Hatchie river and swamp— Capturing many guns— some pris- 
oners & other traps— 

Of course when I saw our pickets driven upon our camp without 
notice I had reason to think our camp was attacked by them in 
force— It seems however they made a blunder— 

They heard we had deserted the town and only left out a picket 
for deception and to cover our retreat— 
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As it was they made a los[s] You may rest assured it wa[s a] 
surprise to be fired into at mid[day] when all was quiet— 

To day Merritt is out in com[mand] with his Company on the 
main So[uth] road as picket with orders to move south some ten 
miles— Merritt has done well so far—and [has] had command of 
the advance of the advance guard twice— 

It is the impression here that both the armies now here are mere 
shells of outposts— At any rate our army is— we have merely 
a chain of out posts—with no troops to back them— most of our 
army has gone to Chattanooga to help Buell— 

This is mere surmise on my part— 

We have 13,500 men in the front and very few at Corinth— 

Our position is the extreme right and front and makes a 
point— a kind of feeler—We like to hear often— 

As Ever 
D R ANTHONY 
I have been afflicted with any number of bites— and breaking out 
of the heat— so has nearly our whole camp— 


RiEnzA Miss Aug 31, 1862 
MOTHER 

Would you like a description of my house— Well say you see 
a square tent (Wall tent with fly over it) 8 feet square— 4 feet 
high at the low edge—ridge 8 ft high— the stumps cut smooth 
with the ground— aa fine nice crumb cloth for a carpet— 

On the right as you enter the tent from the west is my saddle, 
Bridle & blanket placed on a pole resting on two crotched sticks 
drove in the ground— Next my trunk placed on 4 sticks drove in 
the ground 12 inches high to keep it dry— Next in corner is a hole 
in the ground 18 inches square & deep which I use for cellar to keep 
my fruit vegetables Wine &c in— it is very cool and neat— 
across the east end & back end of my tent is my Cot which keeps 
about 15 inches from the ground—with Mattrass 2 double dark 
blue blankets two sheets and my overcoat with large cape for a 
pillow— Next on the north in middle is a fine table made by 
driving two poles in the ground and nailing a box on the top with 
my Rubber water proof blanket for a table spread—in the north west 
corner is a small stand 18 inches high with a water pail & Basin on 
it and a crash towel Hung on a pin stuck in the side of the tent 
close by— My mirror, a small round hung up in a similar manner 
close by— 

During this weather the front of the tent is always open and the 
sides raised or looped up so that air has free access in and through 
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the tent— I seldom let the tent sides down unless in a gale of 
wind or storm— Sleep with it up nights— I keep two servants 
who sleep in a tent close by and a mess chest under the shade of 
some trees near by— Maj Herrick & myself mess together My 
dinner to day was Ham mashed potatoes—good light cold bread 
—dried apple sauce—Butter Salt Pepper and Coffee with Sugar 
We some times have Beef Mutton Pork fresh & Salt Beef & 
Pork—and then we have tea— Peach stews & dumplings and 
sundry other dishes got up in good style— Yesterday we had 
Claret wine for dinner— I keep whisky and we often have good 
whiskey punches Lemons costing about ten cents apiece Whisky 
only 50 ct gallon— The whisky we have it is said will kill a “reg- 
ular” in three years— On an average it kills many more than the 
leaden bullets— and from my observation I am inclined to think 
our army is in more danger from it— Next to idleness and con- 
sequent ennui and tedium it is the most fatal— 

“Biles” are getting better. Take Salts Epsom three times a 
day— They say its good for the itch and I surely have it and so 
has the whole army for that matter— they call it “heat”— 

Merritt went yesterday with Maj Herrick and three companies 
to Kossuth 12 or 15 [miles] north west—where our boys had the 
fight on the 27th and lost 5 men Killed and 7 wounded— Heard 
from them this noon they will be back in the night some time— 

Merritt makes a dashing officer in a fight— the boys have confi- 
dence in him— It is funny to see old men put their trust in young 
but they do— And they all admire boldness and prefer such a 
leader— 

My horses I keep just south 5 rods from the tent under a bower 
of oak and Sassafrass limbs I have a good fine appearing black 
Stallion—heavy built—one of the best in our 600 horses— I want 
to keep him and take him to Kansas again— 

Last night we had a fine shower which cooled the earth— the 
dust was perfectly awful before—filling the whole heavens— Simi- 
lar to Sophia Street during the State Fair years ago— 

To day the weather is cool and vigorous— 

My tent opens on a cleared field to the South west 1500 yards to 
a heavy wooded low land swamp through [which] a stream ought 
to run but which is now filled with pools of Tadpole Water which 
is not over healthy for our horses The manage to do a little better 
but not much— 

With love I am as Ever 
D R AnrHony 
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7 P.M. 

Well just as I had finished writing the foregoing at 4 o clock 
P. M. in comes one of our pickets on the Boonville road south say- 
ing 400 mounted rebels had made their appearance within half a 
mile of them— “Boots and Saddles” was sounded at once by our 
Chief Bugler. Soon our command was in line every man with his 
arms and his right hand holding the reins of his horse— 2 com- 
panies of infantry were sent on each road in that direction and 2 
squadrons of Cavalry to strengthen the pickets and we waiting 
orders in our camp— Soon down came a strong force of Cavalry 
from the north upon us_ they come charging upon us at a Gallop— 
It proved to be our Squadrons sent out to Kossuth yesterday under 
Maj Herrick (Merritt was with him) they heard at the northern 
picket that we were going out and come galloping in to join 
us— we remained saddled for two or three hours and then news 
came that the Secesh gone off again they only came up to look 
at us—and off again— So you see we are now quiet again— Mer- 
ritt was out 30 hours during which time their horses were not un- 
saddled they saw only a picket of 6 men of the enemy— To night 
is dark and cloudy—looks like rain again— the day has been a 
magnificent one— 

The little black boys are now singing and dancing in camp for 
amusement to our boys— during the alarm and while we were 
waiting orders any number of remarks and smart jokes were 
made— one saying there sits Brandy on a white horse— another 
says you begin to look natural again— Another says pull of[f] 
that No 7—or you will be taken for a Jayhawker” 

Some ones says to Dan Williams the Blacksmith who appears 
mounted on his mule are you going out— “You bet I am” A 
few have cramps—belly ache and Biles among the latter my- 
self— but I had my horse saddled so as to get away. Changes do 
occur— Susan write this day and says she begins to think we may 
come back alive— well I havent thought of coming back unless 
I was. 

At any rate Maj Herrick Merritt & myself suppered together on 
same as our dinner except tea for coffee and all ate heartily— 

DRA 


Heap Quarters 7TH KANSAS 
RieEnza Miss Sept 2ond 1862 


Dear SISTER 
Your letter of the 21st from Easton came yesterday, which we 
may call a day of alarms. Although your letter was not looked 
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upon in that light as no one read it but Merritt and I— Our 
pickets were troubled very much and as late as 10 P. M. last night 
in come one of them at top of his speed saying our pickets were 
skirmishing— “To horse” was sounded and in less than five minutes 
every man including lame halt and blind were drawn in line of 
battle awaiting orders from the General or the attack—but instead 
thereof came a picket informing us it was a false alarm— It seems 
an old horse was prowling along towards our lines. And when 
halted by our vidette refused to halt, but moved right upon our 
vidette— Of course he (our man not the horse) did not know 
whether the horse was friendly or not— So the horse paid the 
penalty for his daring and thus ended the 20nd Alarm— 

Hannah might name the female child as you or she suggest 
providing it is a fool—_ if the child is bright just await orders and 
I'll find a name for it within six months— 

I dont hear anything further from my resignation— It has been 
approved by all here and has now gone to Washington three weeks 
since for Hallecks name I do not desire to serve in a regiment 
where every thing I do will glory the name of Col Lee— A man 
who lied himself into the colonelcy by the warmest professions of 
friendship toward me— He has a place that belongs by right 
to me— I earned it— The men want me— he knows it— and 
I hate him— I look upon him as a liar a dishorable man—a 
coward & poltroon and so told him to his face— but he intends to 
intrigue himself through— 

Of course there is nothing pleasant or agreeable in remaining 
when the relations are so unpleasant— He does nothing offensive 
towards me openly— he dare not do it— but he has the power 
to do many things which are disagreeable to me— and with which 
I can have no tangible hold on him— So I am bound to get out— 
I will go into the service again in any other state than Kansas in 
almost any capacity— but if in Kansas I must be a Colonel or 
nothing— 

My men know and appreciate my position and respect me for 
taking the stand— The other day when the regmt was ordered 
out to Ripley I stood in front of the line in my shirt sleeves unarmed 
as they formed They asked me if I was going— I said no— 
They all said we want you along— and as the Column Counter- 
marched by me they all swung their hats and hurrahed for Col 
Anthony— this was mortifying to Lee— He knows full well the 
sentiment among the men now— 

Reports reached us yesterday that Genl Armstrong— Genl 
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Price’s Chief of Cavalry had a fight near Bolivar and was killed 
to day we hear again that he captured two of our regiments so 
goes the war—" 

Our boys are having plenty of work scouting— very hard for 
our horses— but our comd’g officers make no bold moves, they 
ought to imitate the enemy a bold dashing and prudent [?] move 
will win— In military movements a prudent move must neces- 
sarially be bold & dashing— If you wish to win— Our men go 
out this morning to fire off their Revolvers and Sharps Carbins so 
we will soon have noise enough— 

This is a delightfull morning. Now 8% Oclock A. M. in my tent— 
at the table—in my shirt sleeves—with the sides of tent looped 
up— so that the tent is only a shade—a cool breeze— but by 
noon and from that time till 5 or 6 tis hot +Sometimes the heat here 
is great until midnight— 

We remained in line last night about one hour— The men were 
dismounted lying down on the grass or standing & holding their 
horses— ready to move at a moments warning— The guns are 
popping and I will go and discharge my Revolver Write often 

Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


ABOVE ALTON 

MississipP1 STEAMER 

“HENRY VON PASEL” 

Sunday Sept 14th 1862 
Dear AARON 

On the 11th inst I recd acceptance of my resignation by Genl 
Halleck— and on the 12th I left camp at Rienza— 

Merritt and Capt Malone come with me to Corinth— 

At 9 AM on 13th I took cars at Corinth— arrived at Columbus 
at 6 Oclock P. M. and then took Steamer “David Latum” arriving 
at Cairo same day at 10 o clock P. M. 

This morning at 7 A. M. came on board this Steamer and expect 
sand bars permitting to be in St Louis to morrow the 15th at noon— 
thence to Leavenworth— I have with me my servant Griff and 
the Blk Stallion— 

I dont think I could travel without Griff— he introduces me 
every where— to every body making inquiries— telling them 
wondrous feats & exploits performed by the Colonel— I have 


7. Brig. Gen. Frank Armstrong, C.S.A., was in command of Gen. Sterling Price's 
cavalry during the summer and fall c 1862 and was the leader of several successful forays 
against Union troops. He was not killed in action. 
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always found he never when on this subject fails to tell the truth— 
and generally adds very largely to the truth— 

He has had several down to see “Bully Boy” (my horse) showing 
them his wondrous qualities In fact “Bully Boy” is a very fair 
Canadian horse— 

I hated to leave the regiment and yet I could not be hired to 
return for a Brigadiers pay Although a Colonels or Brigadier 
Generals rank would be a great inducement— in fact I should 
then be glad to go— 

Our Boys assembled impromtu I made a few parting words 
Three times three went up for Col Anthony— the band played 
and Col Anthony—Capt Malone & Leiut Anthony galloped off— 
with an occasional “God Bless you” from the boys— 

I think the boys hated to have me go— aad yet all my friends 
who thought how I was situated appreciated my spunk in re- 
signing— and they hate Lee the more— the men have less con- 
fidence in him now than heretofore— He was on spree the night 
before I left— and goes in for Style more than tactics discipline 
and inspiring his men— 

Decatur Tuscumbia & Iuka are being evacuated (on the R R east 
of Corinth)— Jacinto—Rienza & Danville on the south 15 
miles will or are now evacuated— They are having a big scare on 
in Corinth— a senseless one I think— Our Generals are afraid 
to make war— they wait for the attack— The morale of the 
Army of the Miss is somewhat injured by our late reverses and 
want of confidence in our Generals— 

I go direct to Leavenworth— may and may not go east this Fall— 

By the Bye I brought two more contrabands through— _ had to 
tell all the Provost Marshals at Corinth—Columbus & Cairo they 
were free— I told them so— Although I knew they had been 
claimed— one in Tenn and one in Miss— 


Write me at Leavenworth soon 


As Ever yours 
D R ANTHONY 








Bypaths of Kansas History 


StyLes Have ALways BEEN CHANGING 


From the Quindaro (Wyandotte county) Chindowan, February 
20, 1858. 


Tue Rep Petticoat in Kanzas.—We noticed recently the advent of this 
new-fangled style of dress in our vicinity. A lady of the Delaware nation of 
Indians rode into town the other day having on the veritable article which is 
creating quite a sensation in the fashionable world at the present time. Long 


let it wave. 
—_——@——— 


Wuicu Do You CHoosE? 


From the Kansas News, Emporia, January 22, 1859. 


Matrimony.—Hot buckwheat cakes; warm bed; comfortable slippers; smok- 
ing coffee; round arms, &c; shirts exulting in buttons; redeemed stockings, boot- 
jacks; happiness, &c. Single-Blessedness.—Sheet-iron quilts; blue noses; frosty 
rooms; ice in the pitcher; unregenerated linen; heel-less socks; coffee sweetened 
with icicles; gutta percha biscuits; flabby beef steaks; dull razors; corns, coughs, 
and colics; rhubarb, aloes, misery, &c. 





Sucn SHOOTING, SHADES OF Davy Crockett! 
From the Kansas National Democrat, Lecompton, April 14, 1859. 


Goop News For THE EmicrRANTS.—A letter received by a gentleman in this 
place, from Beach Valley, K. T. [west of present Lyons], dated April Ist, 1859, 
says that, “There are plenty of Buffalo here, and we shall be most happy to 
have you make us a visit and will promise you all the Buffalo meat you wish. 
There has been some good shooting done here—one man killed two Antelope 
at one shot, and another killed four wild Geese at one shot. Game is plenty.” 

This is good news for emigrants to Pike’s Peak who may be short of pro- 
vision.— 

Beach Valley is at the crossing of the Arkansas River, some two hundred 
miles west of this, in a rich and beautiful country, on the Santa Fe mail route. 
A Post Office has been recently established there. O. M. Beach appointed 
Post Master. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Heinie Schmidt's historical column in the High Plains Journal, 
Dodge City, July 24 through September 18, 1958, included the 
story of the old Mudge ranch of Hodgeman county, by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Evans Caldwell. Among other articles in the column recently 
were: “Kansas Pioneers Settling the Early West Came With Varied 
Experiences,” October 2; “Garden City Man [Ralph T. Kersey] 
Writes Book on Buffalo Jones,” October 9; “Last of Great Peace 
Officers [Bill Tilghman] Died With His Boots on, Hand on His 
Gun,” October 23; “George Morehouse Traces the Old Santa Fe 
Trail,” October 30; “Because of Frontier Hardships, Few Pioneers 
Stayed on,” November 13; “Many Pioneers Bettered the Records 
of Their Fathers,” November 20; “Some Early Kansas Settlers Were 
Well Educated,” November 27; and “Pioneers Remained Undaunted 
in Face of Hardships,” December 4. 


Historical articles appearing in the Hays Daily News in recent 
months included: “P. T. Barnum Becomes Sucker [at Poker], Too, 
on Visit to Lure Wild Bill Hickok From Hays City,” August 24, 
1958; “Carry Nation Beat Creation, Caused Lot of Consternation,” 
September 28; “Greatest Known Prairie Fire in Kansas Started 
Near Hays,” October 5; and a summary of James Reedy’s story on 
Victoria’s Cathedral of the Plains which appeared in the November 
issue of Catholic Home Journal, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 7. 


A history of Uniontown, Bourbon county, by Mrs. Arch Ramsey 
and Mrs. Grace Griffith, was published in the Fort Scott Tribune, 
September 1, 1958. The Tribune printed a review of Samuel 
Tucker's Price Raid Through Linn County, Kansas, October 24, 25, 
1864, by Vic Lindsey, September 4. 


“Hero of the Indians,” by Jim Watts, a biographical sketch of 
Maj. Gordon W. “Pawnee Bill” Lillie, was published in the Wichita 
Eagle Magazine, September 7, 1958. On November 16 the Eagle 
Magazine printed “Luke Short—Undertaker’s Friend,” by Lily B. 
Rozar, and on November 23 “Black Flag [of Quantrill] Terrorized 
Kansans,” by George W. Viele. 


A history of the Hiawatha Daily World appeared in the Sep- 
tember 23, 1958, issue of the World in observance of its 50th anni- 
versary. The first issue of the daily newspaper was published 
September 12, 1908, by Ewing Herbert, Sr. 
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Kansas historic sites and other features as observed by Edward 
Collier were reviewed in the Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald, and 
reprinted in the Junction City Weekly Union, September 25, 1958. 
The story was titled “Wonders of ‘Sunflower State’ Many and 
Varied.” 


Edwin C. Manning was the grantee in the original deed to the 
townsite of Winfield. Manning’s story of the early settlement of 
this land appeared in the Winfield Daily Courier, October 17, 1958. 
The deed, dated May 1, 1872, is now in the Cowley County His- 
torical Museum. 


Miltonvale, founded by Milton Tootle, was platted November 
21, 1881, according to a history of the town in the Miltonvale 
Recorder, October 23, 1958, the Clay Center Dispatch, October 
24, and the Clay Center Times, October 30. 


The history of the Wakarusa-Auburn-Dover area is featured in 
the December, 1958, Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical 
Society. The issue was prepared by Lena Baxter Schenck. Among 
the articles were: “Auburn,” by Lilian Stone Johnson; “Stahl’s 
Picnic,” by Margaret Whittemore; “Lewis Lindsey Dyche,” by 


Paul Lovewell; “Bishop William Alfred Quayle,” by Zula Benning- 
ton Greene; “Davis-Dickey-Brobst Families,” by Mary Davis Sander; 
“History of Dover,” by Mrs. Schenck; “The Tomsons of Dover and 
Wakarusa,” by Lois Johnson Cone; “Saga of the Old Stone Wall 
[Near Dover],” by Audrey McMillan Chaney; “Hattie Eugenia 
Bassett-Aldrich, M. D.”; “On the Wakarusa,” by Lois Johnson Cone; 
“The Battle of the Big Blue,” by Nancy Veale Galloway; a bio- 
graphical sketch of Rebecca Heberling Foltz; “Newspapers of 
Auburn and Dover,” by Earl Ives; and “Industries of Auburn, 
Dover, and Wakarusa,” by Grace Gaines Menninger. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


C. F. Kuhlmann was in charge of the program at the September 
13, 1958, meeting of the Ottawa County Historical Society in Min- 
neapolis. The history of the Bennington area was featured. An 
election of officers was held at the October 11 meeting. The officers 
are: Mrs. Louis Ballou, president; Ray Halberstadt, vice-president; 
Mrs. Ray Halberstadt, secretary; Mrs. Ethel Jagger, treasurer; 
Mrs. Zella Heald, reporter; and Louis Ballou, Glenn Adee, and 
Rolla Geisen, directors. A. R. Miller was the retiring president. 
The history of the Pipe Creek-Grover community, presented by 
Mrs. Edith Stilwell, was the topic at the society’s November 8 
meeting. 


Lee Rich, Junction City, was re-elected president of the Fort 
Riley Historical Society at the annual meeting September 18, 1958, 
at the Fort Riley museum. Robert J. Fegan was elected vice- 
president; Robert K. Weary, secretary; and Warrant Officer Lester 
J. Whitman, treasurer. Elected to the board of directors were: 
Rich, Fegan, Weary, Carl H. Deppish, Mrs. J. V. Humphrey, Jr., 
Edna Rizer, the Rev. Harris Collingwood, George Clark, Mrs. J. W. 
Wofford, Col. Frank Sackton, and Maj. Thomas Constant. Maj. 
Raymond Harvey was chosen executive secretary. 


An election of officers was held at the September 22, 1958, meet- 
ing of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society in Mission. 
Mrs. G. W. McAbee was chosen president; Mrs. Robert F. Withers, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Eugene Kotterman, second vice-president; 
Mrs. John L. Smith, recording secretary; Mrs. J. Lester Brown, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Edwin G. Provost, treasurer; Mrs. Tom 
Davis, historian; and Mrs. Joseph E. Lieberman, curator. The 
officers were installed on October 27. 


Dedication of the Decatur County Historical Society’s museum 
and sod house was one of the featured events of a two-day celebra- 
tion in Oberlin, September 26 and 27, 1958. Elwood Brooks, Den- 
ver bank official, gave the dedicatory address. 


Ralph E. Graber was elected president of the Douglas County 
Old Settlers’ Association at the 59th annual meeting September 
27, 1958, in Lawrence. Other new officers are: Mary Clarke, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ralph Colman, secretary; Helen Clarke, necrologist; 
and Mrs. Nellie Bigsby, treasurer. Mrs. Lena Owen was the retir- 
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ing president. Dr. Solon G. Ayers, superintendent of Haskell Insti- 
tute, addressed the group on “Fallacies About Indians.” 


Walter Herndon was chosen president of the Lane County His- 
torical Society at a meeting in Dighton October 13, 1958. Other 
officers are: William Pike, vice-president; Mrs. Arle Boltz, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Fred Hyames, treasurer; and F. W. Prose, Dale Jewett, 
and Mrs. J. E. Mowery, board members. Henry Hall, Garden 
City, was guest speaker at the gathering. 


The Dickinson County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing at the Alida Evangelical United Brethren church near Chap- 
man, October 16, 1958. During the business session Mrs. Ray 
Livingston, Abilene, was re-elected second vice-president, and Mrs. 
Walter Wilkins, Chapman, treasurer. Other officers are: B. H. 
Oesterreich, Woodbine, president; Mrs. Viola Ehrsam, Enterprise, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Ellen Peterson, Enterprise, secretary; and 
Marion Seelye, Abilene, historian. 


Mrs. Sam Cravens was elected president and Roy S. Shupe vice- 
president of the Clark County Historical Society at the society's 
annual meeting and pioneer mixer, October 18, 1958, in Ashland. 
Mrs. John Vallentine is first honorary vice-president, and Sidney 
Dorsey second honorary vice-president. Mrs. Vallentine was the 
retiring president. 


Members of the new board of directors of the Coffeyville His- 
torical Museum elected at a stockholders meeting October 28, 
1958, are: Jack Brooks, Charles Clough, Joe Cramer, William 
Kistler, J. B. Kloehr, Dale Misch, R. M. Seaton, Lawrence Smith, 
and Roy Swanson. At a meeting of the board, November 8, Clough 
was elected president, replacing Seaton who has served since the 
start of the museum. 


Pawnee county’s pioneers held their 11th annual reunion in 
Larned, November 1, 1958, and with members of the Pawnee 
County Historical Society, dedicated a historical room in the Cum- 
mins Memorial Library building in Larned. Displays of historical 
documents, relics, and pictures will be featured in the room. 


Rolla Clymer, El Dorado publisher, spoke at a meeting of the 
Lyon County Historical Society November 17, 1958, in Emporia. 
After reviewing the history of the state, Clymer outlined plans for 
Kansas’ centennial observance. 
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The Comanche County Historical Society celebrated its annual 
Pioneer Day in Coldwater November 8, 1958. Benjamin O. 
Weaver, Mullinville, the principal speaker, reviewed early Co- 
manche county history. Officers re-elected at the business ses- 
sion include: Mrs. Donald Booth, president; Mrs. George Deewall, 
vice-president; Mrs. D. E. Crowe, recording secretary; and Fay 
Moberley, treasurer. 


Organization of the Smith County Historical Society was com- 
pleted November 22, 1958, in Smith Center with the election of 
officers. Emmet Womer is the president; W. E. Lee, vice-president; 
Mrs. Perry Nelson, secretary; and Mrs. Claude Diehl, treasurer. 
The group plans to collect and organize information on the early 
history of the county. 


The Barber County Historical Society was organized at a meet- 
ing in Medicine Lodge, December 14, 1958, with an initial group of 
23 charter members. Mrs. Alice MacGregor, Medicine Lodge, was 
elected president. Other officers are: Mrs. Bertie Parker, Kiowa, 
Mrs. Mart Roessler, Isabel, and W. Luke Chapin, Medicine Lodge, 
vice-presidents; I. N. “Jibo” Hewitt, co-ordinator; Mrs. Tonkajo 
McElyea, secretary; Harry Nixon, treasurer; Mrs. Elizabeth Simp- 
son, corresponding secretary; Art Carruth, III, publicity director; 
and Mrs. Tom Stranathan, historian. The county commissioners 
were designated honorary vice-presidents. The society is spon- 
sored by the Medicine Lodge and Kiowa Lions clubs. 


Faith of Our Fathers—A Centennial History of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Sabetha, Kansas, 1858-1958, is a 118-page 
booklet recently printed in observance of the church’s centennial. 
The congregation was organized September 25 and 26, 1858, under 
the leadership of the Rev. R. D. Parker and the Rev. J. H. Byrd. 
It was first located at Albany but moved to Sabetha with the rest 
of Albany in 1870. 


Price Raid Through Linn County, Kansas, October 24, 25, 1864, 
is the title of a recently published 17-page pamphlet by Samuel 
Tucker. Tucker's family settled in Linn county in 1876 giving him 
an opportunity to hear the story of Price’s raid from those who 
lived through it. 


Errata and Addenda, Volume XXIV 


Page 8, line 26, Anna E. Osborn should be Anna E. Osborne. 

Page 58, line 26, Maj. C. T. Robbins should be Maj. C. P. Robbins. 

Page 84, lines 4 and 5, George Jelenik should be George Jelinek. 

Page 87, second and third lines from bottom, Mrs. C. H. Strieby should 
be Mrs, A. H. Strieby. 

Page 190, line 6, O. A. Millington should be D. A. Millington. 

Page 253, paragraph 3, line 4, H. C. Cleaver should be C. H. Cleaver. 

Page 381, paragraph 2, line 2, “a portrait of Crawford” should read “a 
portrait of Gov. Samuel J. Crawford.” 

Page 384, paragraph 3, lines 3 and 4, Col. George Groghan should be Col. 
George Croghan. 
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